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THE STATE AND EDUCATION * 


BY SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


Protessor of Social Legislation in Columbia University 


It is a most interesting and highly significant task to which 
Dean Russell has summoned those invited to participate in 
these conferences, at a time when conflicting theories of govern- 
ment are being weighed in the balance and being tested by an 
appeal to arms in a world war more terrible in its proportions, 
in its toll of human life and resources, and in its challenge to 
civilization itself, than any struggle hitherto waged since the 
dawn of history. 

The problem, as I understand it, that we are to consider is 
that of the State in its relation to education involving our fun- 
damental concepts of the State itself, our appreciation of its 
processes of growth and development, and more especially of 
the relations of government in general to education in the 
broadest sense of that term. 

Now, I confess that personally I am less interested in the 
concept of the state as a philosophical entity than I am in 
government from the point of view of the state as a working 
mechanism, an agency created to serve the collective body of 
citizens who make up the state. I think we have the materials 
at hand to-day as never before that enable us to study the 
state in action, and that we have materials at hand in this 
country for this purpose on a scale that they do not have in 
any other country, because of the fact that we have here a 


* This is the fourth of the series of addresses given before the staff of Teachers 
College. See page 329. 311 
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multiplicity of legislative organs of the state, that are con- 
stantly formulating the policies of the state through acts of 
legislation. The extent to which legislation and the possi- 
bilities of the comparative study of legislation in this country 
might well figure in a reconsideration from time to time of our 
views of the state is something to which even students of polit- 
ical science have not given adequate attention. 

There has been comparatively little study made of the records 
of legislation in any country, and particularly so in our own 
country. We have here not only the Congress of the United 
States but also forty-eight separate and independent state 
legislatures representing quasi-sovereign states, and several terri- 
torial legislatures, to say nothing of the subordinate legislative 
bodies set up under municipal corporations by charters from the 
states. In 1915, for example, forty-three of these state legis- 
latures were in session. They had presented to them 58,600 
legislative proposals in the form of bills for their consideration. 
In addition, Congress, in the three sessions of the 62d Congress, 
which was in session part of this year, had before it 29,400 
legislative proposals. 

We have not the complete records yet of the rors legisla- 
tures, as to the final results with respect to all these legislative 
proposals, but a report made to the Bar Association for forty 
states last summer shows that 16,000 statutes were passed 
by these forty states. One thousand of them were guillotined 
by the governor’s veto, leaving, therefore, at least 15,000 stat- 
utes that were added to our statute laws during this single year. 

You probably do not wonder that the average practicing 
lawyer is becoming somewhat alarmed at the number of books, 
digests, reports, et cetera, he finds it necessary to consult in 
order to get any appreciation at all of where we stand in the 
matter of current statutory law. Of course much of this large 
mass of material represents the re-enactment of old laws with 
slight amendments rather than entirely new additions to the 
body of statute law. In this body of law we can study the 
state at work formulating policies. We have here, it seems to 
me, something definite to appeal to in order to judge just such 
fundamental questions as are raised in the basic problems of 
this series of conferences with respect to the nature of the 
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state, to the degree to which liberty is being infringed by the 
enactment of legislation, and to the degree to which efficiency 
and liberty are competing rivals for supremacy. 

There has been at least one very interesting attempt that 
has succeeded in really making a good beginning in the analysis 
of legislation with respect to the national ideals it expresses. 
I refer to a comparatively recent book by Professor W. Jethro 
Brown of the University of Adelaide and formerly professor 
of constitutional law in University College, London. It is en- 
titled ‘‘The Underlying Principles of Legislation,” and is par- 
ticularly significant because it represents a new line of study 
which, if followed up in the far richer fields of American state 
and national legislation, is going to offer us in time a very 
substantial inductive basis for settling, or at least reaching 
somewhat more definite conclusions concerning problems like 
those just stated which we can only discuss in very general 
terms at the present time. 

Mr. Brown presents a brief review of English legislation 
of the nineteenth century, and seeks to determine whether 
that legislation has been impinging upon the traditional liberty 
in the English state, or whether it has been in its main pur- 
poses, an effort to expand or extend the sphere of liberty of 
the individual citizen. 

We must remember that, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in England the participation of the electorate was 
very limited indeed. It was not until after the Reform Act 
of 1832, which even then brought about and made more general 
only a partial male suffrage, that we had any wide participa- 
tion of the citizens in deciding questions of legislation. 

It is true, however, that well before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, a system of parliamentary procedure was estab- 
lished in England, which has done for British legislation and for 
the British state, both in England and her colonies, something 
for which there is a crying need to-day in this country which 
we are just beginning to realize in the chaotic conditions of our 
own legislative procedure both in Congress and in the several 
state legislatures. 

I refer to that system of Budget procedure in which the whole 
legislative program of the country is tied up with its most 
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fundamental basic principle of what it will cost and how it 
can be financed. Furthermore a procedure is established which 
fixes executive initiative and responsibility for that which the 
executive alone must carry out or execute after a policy is 
agreed to, and the legislature is put in the position of a critic 
and informer of public opinion as well as its representative 
and trustee, and the majority and minority are equally pro- 
tected in their right to information upon which to base free 
and untrammeled discussion. 

Between the passage of the Reform Act of 1832 and that of 
the so-called Great Budget of 1853, there was gradually worked 
out in England an effective engine of democratic control of 
government,—the English System of Budgetary Procedure,— 
which has made Great Britain the freest and greatest democ- 
racy in the world. Budgetary systems may sound rather tech- 
nical, and perhaps uninteresting. It was, however, due to the 
genius of Mr. Gladstone that what is a technical matter, and 
a mere rule of procedure which under ordinary circumstances 
would be a matter of little consequence, has become the corner- 
stone of a system that has brought about the very greatest 
and most significant results in establishing a responsive and 
responsible government in England. 

Let me state briefly just what that budgetary system is: 
In the first place, it is a procedure by which a responsible 
minister representing the entire ministry, which is to all intents 
and purposes a committee of the House of Commons, comes 
before and appeals to the House of Commons as the chosen 
representatives of the electorate, and lays before the House 
both a program of social action and a plan to finance the activ- 
ities of the government for a definite period. This means that 
an executive official representing the executive arm of the 
government, that is, the division or section of the government 
that is to carry out, execute, and do things, presents a program 
of work that the government proposes to carry out. 

In other words, it is the placing before the chosen represen- 
tatives of the people the working mechanism of the state for 
a definite period, usually the ensuing fiscal year. “We pro- 
pose to do thus and so”: All of the leading measures of legis- 
lation, all of the measures that the executive must take to 
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enforce existing legislation, that is, to carry out the purposes 
of the state as agreed upon in the past, as well as those which 
the House of Commons is about to be asked to consider for 
the present and future,—all of these measures are brought 
together under one general review, and they are tied up definitely 
with the financial measures that are necessary to carry them out. 

Let me digress for a moment.. Before concluding this exposi- 
tion of the system of budgetary procedure and its significance 
as an instrument of democratic rule, I should like to call your 
attention to a recent discussion of ‘‘The Province of the State”’ 
in which some interesting but quite different views are pre- 
sented from that principle of centralization and responsibility 
in the exercise of the powers of government for which I am pre- 
paring your minds. There was revived about a year ago, in 
a very interesting volume by Sir Roland K. Wilson, an effort 
to present and defend a very old view of the State generally 
known to us as “the policeman’s club theory” but which Sir 
Roland calls “‘ Voluntaryism”’ or the least possible coercion. He 
frankly admits his great indebtedness to Bentham and to 
Herbert Spencer, that is, to “Herbert Spencer of the social 
static days, not the synthetic philosopher of later years.” The 
Benthamite view of the state which insists upon the reform 
of Criminal Law Procedure and the reform of the Courts as 
the arm of the government that enforces the law, and em- 
phasizes that as the chief function of the state, practically to 
the exclusion of all other kinds of state activity, and the Spen- 
cerian view of the state as brought out in “Social Statics,” 
which regards everything as infringement upon the liberty of 
the individual that is not absolutely necessary to protect the 
individual, in his person or property,—these are the foundations 
or perhaps rather the tests of sound political action and of 
legislation which Sir Roland would have us accept. 

It would seem to many persons that that view of the state 
has long since gone out of fashion. Nevertheless here is a 
very interesting and quite up-to-date volume by Sir Roland 
K. Wilson, in which he discusses al the modern questions, 
from the relief of the poor and the extension of state activities 
in matters of education, to the particular sickness insurance 
bill proposed by Lloyd George, which was in the process of 
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second reading at the time Sir Roland finished his volume. 
And we have a definite stand taken against the whole drift of 
modern tendencies in legislation, in England at any rate, on 
the theory that the British Constitution commits the British 
nation to a view of the State based upon voluntaryism, in order 
that the protection of liberty which has been from time immemo- 
rial the chief function of the British State, in accordance with 
that view, should be preserved. 

Sir Roland K. Wilson’s voluntaryism sets out with a defini- 
tion of the state as ‘‘a justice-enforcing association” and pro- 
poses to have the powers of government restricted absolutely 
to those activities necessary for the enforcement of justice. 
This would permit of course the establishment and mainte- 
nance of judicial tribunals, the maintenance and direction of a 
police force “‘to deal with individual law-breakers and contu- 
macious persons,” and of military and naval armaments “to 
assure the general supremacy of the state against organized 
rebellion within the territory and against attacks of foreign 
powers without.” It would also provide for certain depart- 
ments of administration such as a foreign office, a colonial 
office, a fiscal department, a department of public works and 
management of the public domain, and also for the custody 
and maintenance of dangerous or derelict individuals such as 
criminals, lunatics, some paupers who should be compelled, 
however, to return a part of the cost of their keep by enforced 
labor, guardianless children, etc. It would also provide for a 
legislative department and a supreme assembly, or combination 
of assemblies for legislation and general control. These, to- 
gether with a few minor state functions, as Sir Roland calls 
them, such as the registration of necessary facts upon which 
the operations of even so little government as he deems desir- 
able would depend, bring us to the end of legitimate govern- 
ment activities and define the province of the state. Nothing 
is taken from anyone by coercion either in taxes from which 
those who do not pay may profit, or in restraints upon liberty 
not actually necessary to the enjoyment of an acknowledged 
right to either property or liberty. There is to be no state 
provided or controlled education either higher, secondary or 
elementary, except possibly a modicum of the latter for pauper 
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children, no provision for public worship, art, patronage of 
science, libraries nor any of those “fundings” of the social 
surplus by which it is customary now-a-days to conserve and 
pass on from generation to generation the richest heritage of 
social life and modern civilization. 

Even public health measures are for the most part taboo 
and the great body of social legislation in all countries would 
be necessarily outlawed though Sir Roland disclaims such 
intention. This is voluntaryism and with government thus 
hobbled, it might even be safe, as Sir Roland suggests, to have 
universal equal suffrage, land nationalization, and some other 
extensions of present-day state functions without making vol- 
untaryism serve any less as an antidote to socialism. Vol- 
untaryism on its positive side would help to relieve government 
and the state from some of its hardest tasks,—impossible tasks 
as Sir Roland views them,—and thus possibly release energies 
for the more efficient performance of more elementary tasks, 
at least those more closely connected with the enforcement 
of justice. 

While it is no part of my present intention to expound fully 
or criticize the underlying philosophy of voluntaryism, certainly 
not to misrepresent it through partial statement, it does seem 
worth while to point out that a clever English writer in an 
up-to-date discussion of modern English life adheres funda- 
mentally to a view of the state that most persons would not 
expect to find outside the fossil collections of political science 
museums, and entirely overlooks the real and possible agencies 
of control of state activity or of collective action applicable even 
to the provisions for public education which have been de- 
veloped and are secured through the English budgetary system 
combined with the other safeguards to democracy which the 
present scheme of parliamentary government in England affords. 

Over against Sir Roland’s argument we have Professor W. 
Jethro Brown’s contention that every consecutive step in legis- 
lation in the nineteenth century has constituted an attempt 
on the part of the legislature consciously to expand the sphere 
of liberty of the individual, and not to restrict it, that every 
proper restriction placed upon liberty is in the interest of greater 
liberty of the individual and in order to assure and protect him 
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in a greater freedom to do more things which he would not be 
strong enough unaided to do without the prohibition of his 
doing the things he is prohibited from doing, and also to give 
more individuals liberty to do more things than they have ever 
done before. You have in those two opinions the contrasting 
views of the great contending forces which have evolved in all 
countries where free governments exist and popular sovereignty 
is expressed in a legislative assembly with real, substantial and 
final powers. Do we fear state activity because it is always 
less efficient than voluntary association wherever the latter is 
possible, or because we are doubtful whether it can be con- 
trolled in justice to all and serve the ends of a real democracy? 

Let me now return to the subject of the English budgetary 
system. What happens when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or some other member of the Cabinet selected for that purpose, 
whoever it may be, but always speaking for the Cabinet as a 
whole, that is, for the executive branch of the Government, 
comes before the House of Commons with a plan of work, 
tied up with an estimate of the cost of doing the work? He 
looks upon the state as a collective agency with almost un- 
limited powers of coercion and extent of resources for doing 
things. He speaks for the ministry as a whole which is virtu- 
ally a committee of the leaders of the majority in Parliament. 
The critical function which a member of the House of Com- 
mons performs when he rises to question the Chancellor or 
any representative of the executive department upon any act 
of the Government, is very important, because on any pro- 
posal any member has a right to raise a question about it. 
Likewise with respect to the results of past legislation, if he has 
information as to the actual workings of the governmental 
activities in his district or in any part of the realm, he has an 
opportunity to raise questions, and a representative of the 
Government will reply to them and defend the action or pro- 
posal of the Government. Thus is furnished an opportunity 
to the individual legislator scarcely known in American legis- 
latures to make a reputation, and an even greater opportunity 
for service and for leadership, open to the youngest member 
of the House of Commons at all times. 

Now, I would not have taken so much time to discuss these 
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relations of the budget system to legislation if it did not have, 
as it seems to me, a very vital relation to the more fundamental 
problem involved in our discussion here to-day which has to 
do with the relation of efficiency to liberty as shown in legis- 
lation and the exercise of the superior authority of the State. 

The progress made by modern Germany in the development 
of a strong national government in which divergent types of 
race, language, religion and industrial enterprise have been 
united and welded into a most effective working mechanism 
for the expression of the collective power of the nation would 
not have won the admiratign of the world and deserved the 
widespread imitation it has received in other countries, if it 
were not for the predominant social character of legislation of 
the Empire during the last forty years. The schoolmaster has 
had a large part in instilling loyalty to the state, obedience to 
authority, and in moulding individual character to subordinate 
private to public interest because the state has made the school- 
master strong and given him both the opportunity and the 
motive through the service it has rendered the individual citizen. 
It has developed governmental policies and created a social 
environment worthy of the support which the schoolmaster has 
cultivated for it and worth the cost it has entailed. 

The secu ity of life and property has been no empty meaning 
phrase in the Fatherland. It has meant for rich and poor alike 
a security of economic life, a protection from exploitation in the 
enjoyment of sanitary housing and public necessities of all 
kinds, a protection from the more serious hazards of illness, 
invalidity, old age, and even to some extent of irregularity of 
employment. It has meant on the positive side an enlargement 
through coéperative and governmental agencies of opportuni- 
ties for education and development of individual skill and talent 
unrivalled elsewhere in the world and impossible of realization 
where such collective and governmental enterprise is not found 
and such matters are left to individual initiative alone. 

With the autocratic power exercised by the executive arm 
of the government in the Prussian state and throughout the 
German Empire there has been manifest a concern for the 
weaker elements in the nation, a paternalistic desire to conserve 
the weaker members of the body politic and an enforcement 
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upon the stronger elements of the state of a responsibility to 
that end, that has not been found in any other modern state 
to the same extent. 

Of course, all this seems to be at the opposite extreme of that 
older view of English liberty that we have been accustomed 
to associate with our theoretical concept of the state; it is at 
the opposite pole to our American theories of liberty, so far as 
we have had any philosophy governing legislation. Legisla- . 
tion has been developed through pressure largely coming from 
spontaneous forces outside of the executive branch of the state. 
It has not been, with us, the result of any conscious planning 
upon the part of a responsible executive. We elect governors, 
and presidents, legislators, and congressmen, for short terms; 
they hardly are well fixed in office and scarcely have become 
familiar with their routine duties, until the electorate is very 
likely to change its mind and put in representatives of the 
other party; and we have no machinery, we have no budgetary 
system, by which the electorate can do anything more than make 
the most fragmentary proposals, let alone making definite plans 
covering the operations of government for a series of years. In 
fact, many of our legislators, because of the pride they take in 
the initiation of legislation, resent upon the part of governors and 
presidents and executive officers, any attempt to formulate legis- 
lative proposals; and so the legislative proposals do not get 
before the electorate for criticism in the same way they do 
under the English system, neither are they considered by an 
executive that assumes responsibility for the electorate, whether 
the electorate has any control over its executive or not. 

- In the educational influences moulding our social life in 
America and creating a demand for social legislation suited to 
the needs of a great democracy so rich in its endowment of 
natural resources and in its wealth of human resources by 
reason of the free intermingling of the pioneer spirits of many 
races, we have been consciously guided more by the teachings 
of German theory than by the somewhat stronger instinctive 
impulses of our inherited English traditions. But we have not 
yet worked out what would seem to be entirely feasible, the 
basis for a happy blending of both theories of state action by 
which we would secure the maximum of the results of Ger- 
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man efficiency together with the control consonant with the 
English safeguards to individual liberty. 

One of the previous speakers, I am told, has said: ‘‘The 
American people want efficiency, but if they cannot get it 
except at the price of individual liberty, they will do without 
it,’ or words to that effect. That seems to me a very true 
diagnosis, but I am not sure that we cannot have both. 

It may seem at first glance that we are begging the entire 
question. First of all, do we want efficiency? Do we want to 
use the state as an agency for making us freer as individuals 
to do more things efficiently, to aid us to do the things we do 
undertake more efficiently, and to protect our collective interests 
as well as our individual interests? We have our individual 
liberty restricted in many ways now and under any system of 
government. Is it not true perhaps that it is more restricted 
by inefficiency and wastefulness in government than it would 
be if government did all it does now and more, but did its work 
more efficiently? 

The first steps toward the reconciliation of efficiency and 
liberty in governmental activities in America must be to make 
government more efficient and economical, and more directly 
subject to popular and universal democratic control. That 
means a new mechanism of legislation, more powerful execu- 
tives, more centralization of authority and the means of en- 
forcing responsibility to the popular will. It means that the 
schoolmaster must wield the power that is his due in turning 
the minds of the coming generation of citizens into new paths 
and toward new ideals. The traditional attitude of the fathers, 
which had some justification in the early days of the republic, 
has little place in the economic and social conditions of the 
present. We must cease to regard all government as a neces- 
sary evil which must be gagged and fettered so that it cannot 
do us harm and we must set it free from the checks and balances 
which have rendered it altogether too impotent to do us good, 
in order that it may serve our growing needs for collective and 
constructive enterprises. 

Having thus far examined briefly some of the underlying 
theories of state activity and the basis for an adequate popular 
control of state authority as expressed through the legislative 
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function of the state, I now propose to conclude with a few 
observations on the specific problem of state education. 

It is no longer with us in America a debatable question that 
we are to have a state system of education from the kinder- 
garten to the university. While our states have been very slow 
to make adequate provision for all the modern needs of a com- 
plete public school system and have not kept pace with the 
development of the latest devices for rendering such a system 
highly efficient, we have recognized the principle in the consti- 
tutions of two-thirds of the states of the American Union, and 
practically in the recent legislation of all, that education in all 
its manifold aspects, not merely the elementary school but also 
the high school, the continuation school, the trade and voca- 
tional school, and the university with all its professional schools, 
is a state function. Henceforth education is not, in theory at 
least, like poor relief, public health and sanitation, fire protec- 
tion, etc., to be left largely to the meagre resources of local 
taxation and to the tender mercies and illogical vagaries of the 
citizenship of the smallest units of local government, unaided, 
to formulate the policies and pay the bills for the support of 
our educational system. We have at least arrived at state 
standards and a very considerable amount of state aid to local 
communities in the execution of those policies and we are 
rapidly approaching the time when we shall have national 
policies of education and national aid to states and local com- 
munities in their execution. In these respects it is true that 
England, France, and Germany are far ahead of us on the road 
that all progress dictates we must travel. Yet it was only a 
little over a century ago that Von Humboldt, who founded 
the University of Berlin as the crown of a complete system of 
national education after he became in 1808 Minister of Worship 
and Public Instruction in Prussia, had previously in his ‘‘ Sphere 
and Duties of Government,” published in 1791, vigorously op- 
posed national education. John Stuart Mill was no more 
consistent in theory than we are ofttimes in practice when 
within the compass of a single essay he gives us two such con- 
trasting opinions as the following: 

“That the whole or any large part of the education of the 
people should be in state hands, I go as far as any one in de- 
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precating. . . . A general state education is a mere contriv- 
ance for moulding people to be exactly like one another; and as 
the mould in which it casts them is that which pleases the pre- 
dominant power in the government, whether this be a monarch, 
a priesthood, an aristocracy, or the majority of the existing gene- 
ration, in proportion as it is efficient and successful, it estab- 
lishes a despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency 
to one over the body.”? 

“The state should require and compel the education up to 
a certain standard of every human being who is born its 
citizen.’’? 

Mill himself lived long enough to see that any standard once 
set would naturally be increased and that the state cannot 
very well require and compel without providing the means of 
compliance. Certainly a half century after the publication of 
his essay on liberty he would have had no grounds for the results 
he anticipated from “a general state education” and could 
scarcely have imagined any private system better controlled 
by both tradition and the public opinion of the day and more 
diversified in its cultivation of individual character, modes of 
conduct and types of skill and culture than that resulting from 
the state aided and supervised educational institutions of 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Michael J. Sadler, of the British Board of Education, 
who has made such exhaustive studies of foreign systems,* 
speaks very appreciatively of the German system and those 
modelled on it as “calculated to produce what is organizable 
and imitative rather than what is creative and independent” 
because “‘at a time like the present, which is a time not only 
of national and social consolidation but of new departures and 
readjustments of aims and principles, both sets of qualities are 
necessary; and the habit of subordination without the gift of 
initiative may prove more perilous in the long run than the 
gift of initiative unaccompanied by trained power of subordi- 
nation.”” Thus the German system might be expected to cor- 
rect its own deficiencies and in any event its excellencies, as 
Dr. Sadler well recognizes, consist in its responsiveness to the 


1 From Chap. V of essay On Liberty, p. 205. 
2 On Liberty, p. 187. 
* See Board of Education, Special Reports, Parl. Papers, 1902. 
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national spirit and temperamental qualities of the German 
people, such as their devotion to knowledge, the self-sacrificing 
labor of their teachers, their cultivated homes, parental interest 
in the progress of their children, their infinite capacity for 
taking pains, etc., and no dangers from the machinery of state 
control in which Dr. Sadler thinks some peril lies, will be serious 
so long as the popular control can be secured which will keep 
it responsive to the German national life. 

That state education might mould citizens after a single 
pattern is not anything that we need fear, if we may judge by 
the experience now of several generations, and especially the 
experience of more recent years, which have witnessed so re- 
markable a development in varieties of public education in 
our own country and in practically all modern countries. The 
danger rather is that education, like other state activities, will 
not be sufficiently controlled by the electorate so as to repre- 
sent and be responsive to the changing theories of our own 
times, to their new needs, and especially to the demands of 
efficiency. 

Why is it that the German school develops an efficiency along 
particular lines that are particularly suited to the German 
state? It is because there is, assuming to act as a trustee for 
the people, a conscious planning power, a central executive. 
We may not like to hand over our liberties in that way to so 
highly a centralized power, but if we are going to have that 
efficiency, we can get it through diffused general and more 
democratic control only as we develop the machinery for mak- 
ing our governments responsive and responsible. There is one 
thing that the schoolmaster can do that is fundamental. The 
teacher must inculcate a different social psychology from that 
which is the most prevalent at the present time in this country, 
and indeed, in every other country that I know anything about, 
outside of the German Empire. We need in America a social 
psychology that will instil in the youngest pupils in the public 
schools, and will disseminate through the entire population to 
all ages, the spirit of faith in public service, and willingness to 
participate in public service for the state, not because neces- 
sarily the state is superior to the individual, or to any collec- 
tion of individuals, not because it is a thing outside of our- 
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selves, but because it is our collective organization for doing 
things that we cannot do as individuals, nor by means of any 
lesser authority than that which the state itself possesses. 

I would like to quote a brief paragraph from Dr. Frederic 
C. Howe’s recent interesting volume on “Socialized Germany,” 
which brings out, I think, the way the new social psychology 
works there. He is speaking of the state socialism of modern 
Germany. He says: “And state socialism has reacted on the 
people. It has not only increased their dependence on the 
state; it has created affection for the state as well. One expla- 
nation of the devotion of the German people to the Fatherland 
is the devotion of the Fatherland to the people. This is a most 
important factor in the psychology of modern Germany, a factor 
that has been generally overlooked. We in America find this 
difficult to comprehend. For with us the state performs but 
few services for the citizen. Our political philosophy permits 
everyone to do pretty much as he pleases. Neither the nation, 
the states, nor the cities engage in any positive helpful activi- 
ties. Germany has the other point of view. The common 
good is a matter of constant concern, and the state is the greatest 
of all agencies of service. More than 3,000,000 persons are in 
civil service. This is one person out of every twenty. And 
state positions are highly prized. They carry dignity, social 
position, permanent tenure, and a pension on retirement. These 
employees and those dependent on them believe in the Father- 
land and all that it stands for. It is their whole life to an 
extent that is difficult for us to understand. In addition, and 
this is very important, the state looks after the individual in 
countless ways. It serves him all the time. The service is of 
a paternal sort, it is true, but it is satisfactory to the German 
people. And this in turn creates a reciprocal love on the part 
of the people for the state. In addition they have a sense of 
common ownership in the railroads, the telegraph, the mines, 
forests, and the agricultural estates. There are insurance 
funds which provide against accidents, sickness and invalidity, 
as well as the old-age pensions. If a citizen lives in a city, 
as forty-nine per cent of the people do, he is a joint owner of 
the street railways and gas, water and electric-lighting plants, 
as well as numerous other activities which touch his life in many 
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ways. He is educated in the public schools; the teacher, the 
health officer, and even the relief committees come to him as 
aids to his ambition and his wellbeing. Even the taxes are 
adjusted so as to fall most heavily on those best able to bear 
them. For the bulk of the revenues of the cities and a large 
part of the revenues of the state come through the income tax, 
a tax that is paid directly and that is consciously felt by the 
payer. The payment of direct taxes in turn creates an interest. 
in the state and its many activities. And nowhere in the 
world do people pay taxes more willingly than in Germany.” 

There is another side to the picture, which so fair an observer 
as Dr. Howe does not fail to notice. After describing with 
clearness and enthusiasm the immense gains and the compara- 
tive security, richness, and happiness of life for the great mass 
of men in socialized Germany, Dr. Howe has also this to say 
in summing up his conclusions: “It should not be inferred that 
there are no faults in the system described. Paternalism and 
autocracy involve costs of a serious character. They are polit- 
ical, social, and personal. They are costs to the individual. 
And as, according to our conception of society, the state exists 
for the individual rather than the individual for the state, 
they are costs to the state as well. And the most serious price 
which the Germans pay for an autocratic state is caste, a caste 
that runs through the very fibre of the state. Caste is found 
everywhere. And it is not challenged by the majority of the 
people. It is assumed that the individual is born to his place 
in society and that only in exceptional cases may he hope to 
rise from it. That is, of course, most true of politics, which 
is in the hands of the old privileged classes who consider that 
they have an almost divine right to rule. It extends even to 
the cities, where some concessions have been made to represen- 
tative institutions. 

“Caste prevails in all social intercourse. Official rank car- 
ries an authority and a distinction not to be found in any other 
civilized country. This, too, is part of the bureaucratic idea 
of the state. It strengthens the caste to identify with itself a 
large number of people. 

“Caste rules in education. This is possibly the most serious 
criticism that can be made against the educational system of 
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Germany. It affects the universities in which conformity is 
the open door to advancement. This destroys criticism, it 
censors the intellectuals, it identifies the entire scientific world 
with the state, and the state as interpreted by the ruling caste. 
This is a fault, unhappily, of higher educational institutions in 
other countries, but nowhere is the intellectual and scientific 
world so frankly and officially identified with the state as in 
Germany. The same is true of the church which is a state 
institution. 

“Elementary, secondary, and technical education partakes of 
the same caste system, the same state control. The individual 
child is educated for the station in life to which he is born. 
Schools are classified accordingly. The choice once made is 
in the majority of cases irrevocable. Moreover, all education, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, is pyramided to a central 
control. There is state and for the most part imperial uni- 
formity. Localities are not permitted to experiment as they 
do in America; the local school board is not autonomous as it 
is with us. The child is moulded by the state, to the state’s 
idea of what is best for the state, and only incidentally what 
is best for the child. There is uniformity rather than variety, 
and in consequence that initiative so characteristic of America 
is almost wholly lacking in the average child. 

“Prussia has ironed out personal individuality by the educa- 
tional system described. She has also ironed out most of the 
individuality of the states, an individuality that made the 
Germany of fifty years ago what she was to the world. And 
this is a terrible loss, as is any system that fails to awaken and 
keep alive the spontaneity and resourcefulness of the people. 

“There is nothing democratic in the German idea of the state. 
The measures enumerated have not been carried through by 
the Social Democratic party, although it has undoubtedly been 
indirectly responsible for much of the public opinion that 
sanctioned them. There was nothing like referendum to ascer- 
tain public opinion. Nowhere in German statecraft is there 
any belief in democracy or representative institutions or in 
manhood suffrage. Even in the more democratic states of the 
south the suffrage is limited by property qualifications. 

“State socialism is a natural outgrowth of feudalism. It 
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has its roots far back in German traditions and the experiences 
of the people. It is the eighteenth-century state adjusted to 
twentieth-century conditions. And it has largely made Ger- 
many what she is, a menace and a model, a problem to states- 
men of other countries, and a pathfinder in social reform.” 

Is then democracy foreordained to inefficiency and impotency 
in the organization of its forces to promote social welfare? Is 
autocracy the only outcome of that centralization of power 
and responsibility which seems so essential to social achieve- 
ments and is liberty to be forever subject to benevolent des- 
potism? No, not if the remarkable progress of government in 
American cities during the past two or three decades teaches 
us the lessons it should. No one questioned the fairness of 
Bryce’s conclusions more than a quarter century ago when in the 
American Commonwealth he pointed out that in the govern- 
ment of its municipalities American democracy had failed 
miserably, and no one questions to-day that we have succeeded 
through centralization of power and the application of new 
machinery to government in making city governments rela- 
tively models of efficient, honest, and capable administration 
of more complex business undertakings than have yet been 
tried in the governments of the states or nation, and with a 
gain rather than a loss in democratic character. No, Prussian 
autocracy, caste, militarism and all that goes with the unfor- 
tunate historical traditions of the Prussian state while they 
have played their part in the making of the modern German 
nation, have not been essential to the development of the 
social policie; which have made that nation great and strong 
enough to stand such a handicap. We here in America are 
not yet a nation in any such vigorous sense but out of the 
aggregation of racial and even sectional groups which constitute 
the rapidly growing populations of many of our states, and of 
the United States as a whole, we have the possibilities of build- 
ing a nation on the traditions of liberty and democratic control. 
It will not take shape, however, or give birth to a patriotism 
that makes it worth fighting for, until we place social welfare 
above individual rights, until we cultivate social policies and 
social legislation defining and using the collective authority and 
power of the nation to create a social wealth, security, and 
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welfare in which every individual’s voice and share shall consti- 
tute his priceless and greatest individual right. 

Let the schoolmaster in America bestir himself and the still 
more numerous schoolmistress seize her opportunity, forget to 
teach the hacknied and dead-letter phrases of the constitution, 
and cast aside the formal civics that never gets beyond a dry 
description of government as it might have worked but never 
did, and instil in the minds of the youth of to-day a real appre- 
ciation and understanding of what our city councils, commis- 
sions and legislatures, the health, labor, education, and other 
departments of city, state, and national governments are doing 
or failing to do to meet the real needs of each community. 
Let them above all fight the cynicism that regards a public 
officer as a weakling or a crook. Let them foster a respect and 
ambition for public service of every kind, and it will not be 
long before a new national spirit will be aflame in the land, 
and the genius of the American people, enriched as it has been 
by the pioneer spirit of so many lands, will devise the neces- 
sary machinery for social and democratic government in which 
liberty and efficiency are no longer alternatives, but are one 
in the basic institutions of a free, happy, and united people. 





Note—The above article by Professer Lindsay is the fourth of a series of 
addresses given before the staff of Teachers College with the aim of studying the 
, basic principles which must underlie a system of education suited to the needs of 
a democratic society such as ours. An important topic discussed throughout the 
series is the nature of the state and the relation of the individual to it. Thenext 
article of the series will be by Professor Thorndike and will be printed in the Nov- 
ember number of the REcorp. 

Addresses of this series given previous to this and printed in the Rrecorp are: 

“Education for Citizenship” by Dean James E. Russell, March, 1916. 

“Organization in American Education” by Professor John Dewey, March, 1916 

“Politics and Education”’ by Professor Charles A. Beard, May, 1916. 
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THE USE OF CHILDREN’S INITIATIVE IN 
BEGINNING READING 


By ANNIE E. MOORE / 


Instructor in Elementary and Kindergarten Education, Teachers College 


A great deal of attention is being given today to the question 
of providing abundant opportunity in school for the exercise of 
initiative on the part of children. The great obstacle in the 
way of such provision in the lower grades is the urgency of 
the demand that children shall early master the technique of 
reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic; and that in the art 
of reading especially this mastery shall proceed along certain 
very narrowly prescribed lines. As a result of this attitude, a 
large number of highly elaborate systems and methods of teach- 
ing beginning reading have been evolved, few of which leave 
any scope for the independent effort of young pupils or for 
individual variation in procedure. With a perfection of detail 
which leaves little for the individual teacher or child to con- 
tribute, this elaborated material is dealt out from day to day; 
and by much drill of one kind or another, determined by the 
nature of the method, the little pupils are carried along. Some 
of the modern methods of beginning reading offer a little more 
opportunity for self-directed effort on the part of children than 
do others, but in all of them the teacher is the center and the 
dispenser of knowledge for many weeks. 

It often has been remarked that children who learn to read 
at home as the result of their own desire, do so largely through 
spontaneous effort and by the use of a variety of means. Very 
often they begin with the alphabet. They spell words in signs, 
in newspapers, and in story books and ask someone to pro- 
nounce them. Frequently they follow with their eyes the 
printed page as favorite stories and poems are read aloud to 
them, noting where certain prominent and oft-repeated words 
occur. Gradually these selections are unconsciously memorized 
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and certain words are singled out so often that at last they 
come to be known wherever they are seen. Many children are 
keen enough to pierce through the vagaries of the English 
language and by making associations of sound between such 
words as fly, iry, pig, big, and the like, to build up for themselves 
a working basis of phonetics. These are exceptional children but 
the conditions of their learning also are exceptional. 

The question may fairly be asked whether many children 
might not pass almost unconsciously into the art of reading, 
and largely by their own spontaneous effort, if they were sur- 
rounded by the right stimuli and freed from subjection to 
highly specialized, closely regulated methods, applied by over- 
anxious adults who are determined that nothing shall interfere 
with the particular scheme in vogue. For example, the names 
of the letters of the alphabet are taboo in many of the accepted 
plans for teaching beginning reading. Parents are advised not 
to encourage their children to learn the names of the letters 
on the ground that such knowledge will interfere with a par- 
ticular method used in the school. Calling the letters in a 
word (or spelling) and asking what the word is, also interferes 
with sound foundational work according to another large group 
of specialists. By teachers who ardently espouse the “whole 
thought,” content, or sentence method, the tendency of chil- 
dren ‘to pick out single words would be discouraged. To the ° 
advocate of a systematic phonetic method, any effort of the 
child directed along other lines would be considered very waste- 
ful and therefore carefully to be guarded against. Thus, one 
avenue after another which children have found useful in teach- 
ing themselves to read is blocked successfully in school, sup- 
posedly in the interests of economy. Even where an eclectic 
method is used, very little has been done to devise ways by 
which the child may help himself in the learning process. 

The purpose of the experiment here described was two- 
fold;—first, to see what could be accomplished in beginning 
reading through self-directed individual effort with the mini- 
mum of group work conducted by the teacher; second, to note 
the children’s reactions in contact with materials calculated to 
lead to reading, in order to select those which seemed to have 
the strongest appeal and to be most effective. 
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For several years I have desired to institute some practical 
attempt at solving the questions suggested, but not until the 
winter of 1914-15 was an unobstructed path found. Then it 
was decided that we might begin an experiment with the most 
with these children because a first grade class was not available. 
The element of anxiety as to progress thus was removed, since 
kindergarten children are not expected to learn to read. 

As we had an allied problem to solve—that of the fuller utili- 
zation in primary grades of the abilities and knowledge acquired 
in the kindergarten—it seemed a good thing to conduct the 
experiment with kindergarten children under the direction of 
teachers experienced in both kindergarten and primary work. 
Since pupils cannot be promoted to the first grade in this school 
at mid-year, there are always a number of children who, though 
not ready for the first grade in September, by February are 
reaching out for something not provided by the ordinary kinder- 
garten activities. The object, however, has not been to see 
how much primary work might be introduced into the kinder- 
garten, but to work out, under very free conditions, materials 
and methods which might prove valuable in primary grades. 

I was assisted ably in the experiment of 1915 by Miss Clara 
E. Kaps, a Teachers College student in elementary education, 
and in 1916 by Miss Harriet Howard, a student in kindergarten 
education. Points of contact with the other kindergarten activi- 
ties were looked after by Miss Charlotte Garrison, director of 
the kindergarten. 

The first group in the experiment consisted of ten children 
whose average age was 5 years, 11 months, at the time we 
began, February, 1915. The second group consisted of twelve 
children whose average age was 5 years, 9 months, at the time 
we began, February, 1916. 

Provision for the exercises described could be made for half 
hour periods two or three days a week through one semester 
only, because those directing the work could give it but limited 
time. The first group starting in February, 1915, was engaged 
in these activities only 28 periods or 14 hours in all, the child 
most regular in attendance having about 12 hours and the 
child least regular having about 9 hours. The second group 
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starting in February, 1916, had 30. periods or 15 hours, the 
largest amount of time for any one child being 28 periods or 
14 hours. Individuals worked independently with materials 
of their own choice most of the time. Not more than one hour 
in every ten was given to group exercises, including time for 
the use of the reflectoscope. 

In this report it is necessary to describe in succession the 
various activities and materials used. As a matter of fact, 
several different materials and activities were introduced almost 
simultaneously. From these, free choice was made by the 
children and it is to be understood that the exercises did not 
succeed each other, one being well developed or exhausted 
before another was begun, but that many lines of work were 
going on at the same time. 

The first definite step in the work was to acquaint the chil- | 
dren with their_own names in printed form. They had been 
in the habit of marking their work in some manner understood 
by themselves, usually by printing either the first name or the 
initials. Some trouble had been experienced in distinguishing 
the proper chairs for individual children according to their 
size, and we decided to print their names on cards and fasten 
these on the backs of the chairs. Later, when new lockers 
were installed we put each child’s name on his locker. The 
children needed but a few minutes to learn the appearance of 
their own names and they never made a mistake afterward. 
Several children soon learned to recognize other names as well 
as their own. 

Boxes of colored crayons had been distinguished up to this 
time by a paper of the proper color pasted on the ends of the 
boxes. It was suggested that the printed names of the colors 
attached to the boxes woud be a convenient way of marking 
them. An outfit of No. 17 Superior Type was provided and 
in the holder which is furnished, the words red, yellow, blue, 
green, etc., were set up. The children did the printing, which 
is simply a stamping process, and cut the labels apart. They 
also sorted the labels and pasted them on the boxes. Even 
then they did not know all the words at sight, and a puzzle 
designed by Miss Kaps was introduced by means of which they 
could teach themselves to recognize the words. As similar 
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puzzles for other related word groups were used a description 
will be in order. 

A key card was made on which were pasted squares of paper 
of various colors. The names of the colors were printed beside 
the squares. Separate small cards each containing a single 
colored square and other cards of the same size each containing 
a corresponding word were provided. The puzzle was to match 
up all the colors and words, using the key card at first and then 
discarding it. This puzzle was very popular with the children 
and in 1915 was chosen more frequently than any other material 
except the printing outfits. Many other puzzles involving the 
reading of words, phrases, or sentences were invented, and in all 
of them the element of individual control was present so that 
the children could use them entirely alone and know whether 
work was correct or not. 

Reading, making and using signs offered a rich field for in- 
teresting activity. Signs, which are everywhere about the child 
in a city environment, are an early source of interest in the 
printed symbol. Often in connection with their building with 
the big floor blocks the children made crude attempts at pro- 
ducing such signs as For Rent, Bank, Keep Out. It was not 
at all uncommon for them to notice the signs about the school 
and college buildings and in the neighborhood and to attempt to 
find out what they told. They always asked about a placard 
that occasionally was placed on the door of the kindergarten 
room announcing, “This room is not open to visitors today,” 
picking out the different words and asking what they were. 
They discovered also the meaning of the words Push, Pull, 
In, Out, attached to certain doors and showed interest in the 
significance and use of such signs as, Take East Elevator, Take 
West Elevator, Please Keep Off the Grass, and many others. 

About the time we began this experiment, the custom of 
stopping street cars on the near side of the street was intro- 
duced in New York, and numerous notices containing the 
announcements, Cars Stop Here, or Cars Do Not Stop Here, 
were posted conspicuously at different corners. Several of these 
signs were near the school and the children noticed them on 
their walks and soon could tell what each said. We found that 
several of the group already were familiar with such signs as 
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Subway, Express, Local, Up Town, Down Town, U. S. Mail. 
Some of these were printed on cardboard and were freely used 
by the children in connection with their representation of the 
environmental life, particularly through the medium of the 
large floor blocks. 

The children also made signs for themselves. The Superior 
Type outfit was used for matter of permanent or general interést 
such as labels, valentines and greetings, and titles of pictures. 
The form had to be set up by the teacher and the child’s activity 
consisted in stamping, cutting out, sorting, and applying to the 
desired end. Another sort of type was used very freely by the 
children. We found this type small, and inexpensive, similar to 
the ‘‘ Price and Sign Marker” and we bought several sets. There 
is one objection to this type, however. It contains only capital 
letters. We also allowed the children to use the more complete 
“Price and Sign Marker” which contains a full upper and lower 
case alphabet. They learned to put the type back in correct 
alphabetical order after using it, because they found it incon- 
venient to have to search for letters which had been misplaced. 
Those who knew the order, gradually taught those who did 
not. With these outfits the children love to print their own 
names, various signs for their village stores, hotels, boats, 
engine houses, banks, and other enterprises. The following 
are a few of the signs which the children have made and used: 
Toy Shop, Hotel, Grand Central, Macy, Bank, Flowers, To 
Rent. One day after several of these signs had been made and 
affixed by their owners, we noticed a group of children quite 
spontaneously passing around the play village asking one 
another what the different signs said. 

Other environmental interests were drawn upon for material. 
Small kodak pictures were taken of the group and of indi- 
viduals engaged in different activities which they enjoyed, such 
as playing on the campus, working in the garden, swinging, 
feeding the squirrels, climbing ropes, on the slide, on the see- 
saw, and at tea-parties with dolls. Then individual books 
called ‘‘My Kindergarten Book” were planned. Copies of the 
different pictures and printed slips containing explanatory 
phrases or sentences were given to the children. They matched 
these slips to the pictures a number of times, a key or guide 
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set being accessible whenever they needed to consult it. As 
soon as any child could match his slips independently, he under- 
stood that he might complete his book and proceeded to mount 
pictures and titles, and to tie the sheets together. A few of 
the phrases and sentences which were matched to appro- 
priate pictures were,—All the boys in my class; All the girls 
in my class; On the big rock; In the garden; See-saw, up and 
down; Down, down we go, (for the slide); Up, up, so high, 
(climbing ropes); Our dolls, Mary Horace Mann, Charles, Jack, 
Tom, and Betty. 

Some of the best work that has been done in recent years 
in beginning reading has been based upon literature. Several 
popular methods require the children to memorize verse or 
stories and then, by frequently pointing out oft-recurring 
phrases and words, recognition at sight is secured. This pro- 
ceduré provides for some initiative on the part of the children 
inasmuch as they very early master the process of finding out 
unknown words by their place in a known line of verse or story 
and they can therefore help themselves somewhat. A serious 
defect in this method is the lack of purpose which is felt-by 
the_children_after the sai same material, with but slight change 
of thought, has been read over and over again. It is not un- 
common for six weeks to be spent on such a story as “The 
Little Red Hen” or on parts of three or four Mother Goose 
rhymes. The notion is very prevalent that pupils must know 
with absolute certainty every word in a given story or rhyme 
before another is introduced, and hence the weary_repetition 
of the same thoughts in a slightly changed phraseology. Natural 
expression constantly is checked and thwarted because the 
method breaks down if pupils do not give the story in the exact 
form of the text book. What has been dignified by the term 
“content” or “thought” method is often sadly lacking in this 
quality. 

Our children have occupied themselves with picture story 
books and with a varied and rich selection of literature pre- 
sented in an extensive, rather than an intensive way. At the 
beginning of the experiment we found they possessed a wide 
knowledge of Mother Goose rhymes. They handled and talked 
about at least thirty-five pictures illustrating as many different 
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rhymes, and a few children knew every one of the rhymes in 
whole or in part. More than twenty selections were known by 
practically all the children. They knew also a large number of 
familiar nursery tales. 

It would seem to be a sensible and economical thing in general 
practice to capitalize this extensive knowledge when the children 
begin to read, instead of limiting them for weeks to one or two 
stories and a very small vocabulary. We have acted in the 
belief that charming books of the right kind handled and ex- 
amined freely by the children will lead in time to the singling 
out of certain words and phrases occurring in connection with 
pictures. They may learn only one or two phrases in a single 
selection, but if the scope is great enough and the interest 
spontaneous and real, there should be a steady increase in the 
number of words mastered with no drill at all except that to 
which the children themselves resort. 

We have used in our experiment, the Caldecott Picture 
Books, Walter Crane’s “This Little Pig” and “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence,” Kate Greenaway’s “ Mother Goose,” ‘‘ Heart of Oak 
Book, No. I,” and “Peter Rabbit.” These books were placed 
where they could be chosen from among other materials. The 
only suggestion made was that slips be placed in the books to 
mark the pictures which had been shown with the reflectoscope 
and which the children would like to see again. These slips had 
printed on them some explanatory phrase and they could be 
placed properly only when read correctly. How they learned to 
read these phrases and sentences will be understood when the 
use of the reflectoscope and reading puzzles is explained. The 
children were very quick and accurate in placing these markers 
and they liked to do it. The Greenaway Mother Goose proved 
most popular for this exercise. A large assortment of beautiful 
separate pietures illustrating rhymes and stories with accom- 
panying titles gave pleasure in a similar way. 

Among the pictures used in the beginning of the work to 
ascertain the extent of the children’s knowledge of Mother 
Goose and other literature, were two dozen of the Willabeek 
Le Mair postcards and about an equal number of Stampkraft 
pictures. On seeing the pictures, the rhymes were recited 
quite spontaneously by the children and names or titles were 
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given to the pictures such as Old Mother Goose, Old King Cole, 
This Little Pig, Three Little Kittens. The pictures were com- 
pared with those in books owned by the children and in the 
books mentioned above. 

The children decided that they would like to make Mother 
Goose books for themselves and thought they would like to have 
names for the pictures similar to those in the Caldecott and 
Walter Crane books. To place titles properly, they saw that 
it was necessary to read them. Reading-puzzles were made 
which involved the matching of appropriate titles to pictures. 
For example, Stampkraft pictures illustrating well-known 
Mother Goose rhymes were selected. They were mounted, 
and under the pictures the phrase or couplet selected by the 
children was printed. Duplicate pictures were mounted on 
plain cards and the same titles were printed on small separate 
cards. The children played with these very often, impelled by 
the puzzle interest and by their desire to make the books. In 
the use of this material they were entirely independent from 
the very beginning. The following is the usual procedure. 

The two sets of cards were spread out on table or floor and 
the duplicate pictures were arranged in pairs. Then the sepa- 
rate printed cards were matched to the pictures which had no 
printing, by comparison with those which had. Next, a few 
of the cards containing both pictures and printing were put 
away or turned face down, and titles were placed from memory. 
The children proceeded in this manner until all the guide cards 
could be dispensed with. With the exception of two or three 
children out of the twenty-two who were in the two groups this 
process was not very long, and the end in view, that of making 
the books, was not long deferred. 

Tests show that the printed slips were usually distinguished 
at first by some outstanding element such as the capital M’s 
in Mistress Mary or the S’s in Simple Simon and such clues 
serving, there was often no recognition of other words. The 
next step was to cut between the two lines of a couplet as 


Baa, baa, black sheep 
Have you any wool? 


and let the children try to combine the two lines which belong 
together. A few ill-assorted pairs resulted, causing unbounded 
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merriment and incidentally arousing much keener observation. 
Such funny combinations as 


This is the man 
Went to market 


This little pig 
All tattered and torn 


came about accidentally and later many such jokes were pur- 
posely contrived, the perpetrators always calling on some other 
child to read the combination. 

As soon as an individual child could match titles to pictures 
correctly, he proceeded to make his book. A set of twelve 
pictures unmounted, sheets of mounting paper, and twelve 
printed slips which corresponded to the titles in the puzzle were 
given him. The children often worked in pairs, consulting and 
advising each other. They finished at different times and took 
their books home as soon as they could read the rhymes with 
the pictures covered. 

A Peter Rabbit book was made in the same way. 

The Congdon materials consisting of charming pictures with 
accompanying verse, separate words for matching, and very 
satisfactory frames for building verses, were used with great 
delight. 

The reflectoscope proved to be a very valuable and delightful 
means of carrying on a little group work. We used the Calde- 
cott, Greenway, Le Mair, Willy Pogany and Stampkraft Mother 
Goose pictures, and the Stampkraft Peter Rabbit and Farm- 
yard Animal pictures. The procedure was about as follows: A 
series of pictures dealing with familiar subjects was selected. 
These, with a few words of explanation printed below, were 
thrown on the screen one at a time. For example, the Pogany 
picture of Boy Blue with the printed title may be thrown on 
the screen. The children will recognize the subject and will 
talk freely about the picture and the story. Other pictures 
and titles will follow. Then a phrase alone will be thrown 
on the screen, as “Little Boy Blue.” and the children will be 
asked what the next picture is to be. In this manner the series 
may be repeated, the reading preceding the appearance of the 
picture and revealing what is to follow. Occasionally with our 
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children the cue to the anticipated picture consisted of two or 
three separate words as, sheep, black, wool. The reading never 
was made the central thing. The pleasure of seeing the pic- 
tures and telling the stories was the main object. The printed 
matter for one picture was never more than a short sentence 
as, ‘Oh where has my little dog gone?” or, “Old Mrs. Rabbit 
and four little rabbits.” 
There is no doubt whatever in the minds of those who con- 

- ducted and observed the experiment, that the keen interest 
which was aroused by the charming pictures and the unusually 
fine social opportunity offered, gave a vivid impression of the 
printed words. It is highly probable that in the matter of 
fixation, such a presentation is many times more effective than 
the wearisome exposure of a succession of perception cards. 

The only step in phonics which we cared to take with these 
children had to do with initial sounds and letters. Most of 
them knew the meaning of the term “initials” and could tell 
their own initials. _Pronouncing distinctly the names of char- 
acters in verse and story we asked their initials as, ‘‘What are 
the initials of Boy Blue, of Betty Blue? What are the initials 
of Mistress Mary, of Mr. McGregor, of Miss Muffet? What 
are the initials of Jack Spratt?” Then puzzles involving initials 
were made for the children to play with. These consisted of 
cards on which were printed “B. B. stand for,” “J. S. stand 
for,” and others. With passe partout binding, shallow pockets 
into which pictures could be slipped were pasted on the cards 
under these words and the game was to slip the proper pictures 
into the pockets. The first day these puzzles were shown, 
one little girl who wanted one to play with but who had to 
wait until another time because other children chose them first, 
turned instantly and quite happily to one of the printing appli- 
ances and proceeded to make a puzzle herself. She printed 
several initial combinations which she had seen and then began 
to invent new ones. She had “A. A.” on one card and when 
asked what that stood for said, “A. A. stand for A diller, a 
dollar.” After making several, she took her cards without 
pictures around to other children, asking them to guess her 
puzzles. This game especially was popular and was one which 
several children enjoyed engaging in together. Such groups 
always were formed by the children themselves. 
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In the future we do not expect to take the kindergarten 
children into another room at scheduled times for this sort of 
work. It was necessary to do this while we were evolving the 
various exercises, but we feel that this practice tends to isolate 
certain activities from the life of the kindergarten as a whole. 
The plan is to have a cabinet containing these new materials 
at a convenient place in the main kindergarten room where 
the children can get them whenever the desire or the need 
arises. For instance, last fall the children were decorating 
paper plates for a tea party. One child tried to make an 
alphabet plate and was able to get about half the letters arranged 
in order. That was the time to direct him to some source where 
he could get the help he desired. 

Last spring a rabbit was brought to the kindergarten, and the 
children nailed wooden strips on a box and then painted the 
box as a cage for the rabbit. A thoughtful little boy without 
suggestion from any one, made a sign for the cage in staggering 
letters reading, “Paint.” Perhaps if good type had been at 
hand he would have used it. There are scores of natural situa- 
tions in which some of the preliminary steps in reading may be 
taken provided the teacher knows how to follow the lead of 
the children and has the necessary tools and appliances. 

The purposes of this experiment, as explained before, must 
be considered in an attempt to evaluate results and to arrive 
at conclusions. The first object was to see what could be 
accomplished in beginning reading, through self-directed indi- 
vidual effort. Results in the narrow sense would call for an 
estimate of the children’s ability to read. / No child arrived at } 
the point where he could get unfamiliar thought independently 
from the printed page and it was not expected that any child 
would accomplish this. The attention of readers of this article 
is called again to the statement on page 332 regarding the brief 
amount of time covered by the experiment. The child most 
regular in attendance had in these exercises only what would 
be equivalent to one hour a day for fifteen days. In the first 
group, the number of words which they knew at sight in any 
relation, ranged from fifteen to seventy when the term closed. 
After a vacation of nearly four months, the number of words 
remembered ranged from six to sixty-five. The child who 
remembered only six had been very slow in every thing. Several 
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of the group who had done the best work attended other schools 
after leaving the kindergarten and we had no means of knowing 
their progress. The second group has not been tested for 
results of this sort. Their regular work, however, showed that 
they had considerable knowledge of phrases and words which 
occur in many primers and first readers. 

Other much more important results than the remembering 
of words in beginning reading were accomplished. The chil- 
dren’s consciousness of the significance of reading and of its 
importance to them was increased. They learned how to help 
themselves in a variety of ways and how to invent new modes 
of attack. They turned eagerly to books without the slightest 
pressure from the teachers and showed great persistence in 
mastering the difficulties encountered. A truly social spirit 
prevailed with a maximum of opportunity for the individual. 
It will be granted readily that these qualities are not present 
to any great degree in the ordinary formal modes of teaching 
beginning reading. 

The second object of our experiment was the selection of 
materials that make the strongest appeal to young children 
and those which seem to be most effective. This article is 
sufficient record of results. The appended list of pictures, 
books and materials is compiled only from those we found 
most valuable. 

The first grade in the Horace Mann School is being reorgan- 
ized and if the children of this experiment continue in the 
school, we expect that the habits, attitudes, and knowledge 
they have acquired will count for a good deal in next year’s 
work. We believe that all of the exercises described would be 
of value in regular first grade classes and that such activities 
as undirected work are greatly needed. 


List oF PicTURES, APPARATUS, AND Booxs USED 


Bradley’s Art Pictures (Large). Mother Goose Series. Milton 
Bradley Co., New York. 

Willebeek Le Mair Post Cards. Two series of Nursery Rhyme 
subjects. Child-lore Book Room, New York. 

Stampkraft Pictures. United Art Publishing Co., New York. 
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Primary Reading Equipment. C. H. Congdon, Chicago and 
New York. 

Annie E. Moore: Stampkraft Reading Puzzles. A. G. Seiler, 
1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Superior Rubber Type No. 17. 

Price and Sign Marker. Permanent Educational Equipment 
Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Caldecott Picture Books. F. Warne and Co., New York. 

The Three Little Pigs. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. F. Warne 
and Co., New York. 

This Little Pig. Illustrated by Walter Crane. John Lane, 
New York. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. Illustrated by Walter Crane. John 
Lane, New York. 

Mother Goose. Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. F. Warne and 

Co., New York. 

Little Mother Goose. Illustrated by Willie Pogany. McBride, 
Nast and Co., New York. 

Beatrix Potter: Peter Rabbit. F. Warne and Co., New York. 

Heart of Oak Books, No. I. D.C. Heath, New York. 

The Merrill Primer. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York. 

The Story Hour Primer. American Book Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

















THE BEARING OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
UPON THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


By AGNES L. ROGERS 


Assistant in Experimental Education, Teachers College 


By the new psychology we indicate the comparatively modern 
psychology based upon experiment and. measurement. The 
results obtained have come from investigations conducted under 
controlled conditions and which can be repeated therefore by 
other investigators and verified. The older analytical psy- 
chology, which used the method of introspection, made valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the structure of mental pro- 
cesses, but from a practical point of view it is more important 
to know their dynamical character and functional relations. 
This is true particularly in teaching, since the fundamental 
problem for education is ‘‘the production and prevention of 
changes in human beings.’’ 

Psychologists, however, have made relatively few experi- 
mental investigations in the field of mathematics. If we dis- 
regard arithmetic, which of late has received considerable 
attention from the experimentalists, we find that most of the 
publications dealing with the psychology of the subject have 
used the older methods of introspection and observation. This 
is not surprising when we recall how little is known as yet of 
the psychology of thought and how indispensable systematic 
observation is as a preliminary to experimentation. The result 
is that we have at present various theories of a speculative 
character as to the nature of mathematical ability which still 
await confirmation. 

Modbius has advanced the opinion that mathematical talent 
is a special capacity independent of other mental capacities 
and characterized by unusual ability in understanding relations 
of number, in judging relations of size, and in concrete imagery. 

Hiither, on the other hand, maintains that mathematical 
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genius involves no specific, fundamental capacity; it consists 
merely in an exceptional ease in carrying out certain thought 
operations and involves marked development of concrete imag- 
ery, synthetic imagination, and mathematical understanding. 
Betz, who agrees with Hiither’s general theory, offers a different 
explanation of mathematical ability. He contends that the 
mathematical type of mind is characterized by a special clear- 
ness of certain ‘‘minimal’’ or highly abstract ideas and by the 
ability to manipulate and vary these ideas with ease and pre- 
cision. 

Henri Poincaré, the distinguished mathematician, on the 
basis of introspective analysis, gives it as his judgment that 
mathematical ability has nothing to do with a very sure memory 
or a special power of attention. It is a feeling for order and the 
concealed relations of numbers that distinguishes the mathe- 
maticians from other men. He divides mathematical reasoners 
into two distinct classes, the geometrical or intuitional and the 
analytical or logical types. 

All such theories are interesting but singularly barren of 
fruitful, practical suggestions. At hest they merely indicate 
to the experimental psychologists promising subjects of research. 
It should not be inferred, however, that experimentation alone 
can furnish information of value to the mathematics teacher. 
On the contrary, such a method of attack as that of Judd, fur- 
nishes an illuminating account of the mental activities that 
mathematics demands. This account presents an excellent 
survey of the simpler psychological processes underlying mathe- 
matics, which have been experimentally investigated, describ- 
ing typical mental reactions involved in mathematical thinking 
and analyzing the psychological implications of the text books 
in use and of current class-room procedure. In comparison the 
new psychology has little to offer; but by its refinement of 
method it undoubtedly gives promise of richer results. 

Early experimental effort naturally was directed to analysis 
of the mental processes involved in the simplest branches of 
the subject, namely, arithmetical operations. The work in 
this field has been extensive and significant for mathematics 
in general. For our purpose the most important results of the 
statistical studies by Rice, Thorndike, Stone, Bonser, Courtis, 
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Winch and Starch * are the demonstration of the wide range 
of individual differences in capacity and the evidence in support 
of the specialization and independence of the different abilities 
involved in arithmetic. The extent of individual differences 
had already been shown by investigations upon other mental 
functions; its demonstration in the case of arithmetic, however, 
was exceptionally striking. Equally remarkable was the dis- 
covery that a high degree of excellence in the fundamental 
processes may be present along with a low degree of skill in 
arithmetical reasoning, and vice versa. Indeed, it was found 
that a similar variability prevailed among the fundamental 
processes themselves. These results led Fox and Thorndike 
to prophesy that the abilities tested—addition, multiplication, 
fractions, rational computation and problems—bear little re- 
semblance to those of the mathematician. 

The amount of experimental investigation accomplished in 
algebra and geometry falls far short of the work done in arith- 
metic. If we exclude the recent efforts to establish standards 
for algebra by Thorndike, Monroe, and Rugg, a new line of 
activity which cannot but have considerable effect upon the 
teaching of algebra, we find that in all the experimental investi- 
gations published, with two exceptions, the data have been 
school and college marks or class lists. Correlations have been 
calculated between mathematical ability as a whole and ability 
in other school subjectst, and in brief the result has been that 
fairly high positive correlations have been obtained. 

An interesting attempt to secure a more complete and detailed 
analysis of mathematical intelligence was made in 1910 by 
William Brown. He used the same statistical method of corre- 
lations, obtaining his data from a school examination in algebra, 
geometry, and arithmetic. He corrected the papers by two 
methods, first, according to ordinary school standards, and 
second, according to a differential system of marking based on 
an introspective analysis of the intellectual processes involved 
in answering. His principal results were that geometrical 
ability and algebraic ability are not related except through 
their connection with arithmetical ability, which is of some 


* See bibliography in H. B. Howell’s A Foundational Study in the Pedagogy 
of Arithmetic 
t See Columbia Contributions to Philosophy, Vol. XI, No. 2. 
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interest in connection with the present effort to correlate these 
subjects more closely, and that memory of preceding proposi- 
tions is the central ability in geometry, being related most inti- 
mately to other forms of geometrical ability. This is in harmony 
with his opinion that school mathematics and higher mathe- 
matics relate to different forms of ability and it raises the whole 
question of the distinction between school mathematics as it 
is and as it might be. The fact that it is now advocated by 
some mathematicians that the concepts of higher mathematics 
should be introduced into the secondary school suggests that 
even if Brown’s conclusion is true of the present state of affairs, 
it need not be with different methods of teaching and other 
standards. In any event his experimental procedure should 
lead us to accept his statements with caution; for obviously 
the ‘‘psychologizing’’ of examination papers is an unsatisfac- 
tory manner of measurement, and further the number of indi- 
viduals examined was relatively small. 

Another statistical study, carried out in the Dartmouth peda- 
gogical department under the direction of F. C. Lewis, deserves 
mention because of the new departure in method. Instead of 
using ordinary school marks as data, tests were given in orig- 
inals in geometry and in practical reasoning and the scores made 
in these were correlated. It may be doubted whether these 
tests were adequate measures of the abilities in question; but 
the mode of procedure plainly marks a step in advance and the 
results are noteworthy. The students of each of twenty-four 
groups were arranged in two series, the first according to their 
ranking in mathematical reasoning and the second according 
to their ranking in practical reasoning. It was found that of 
the first five mathematical reasoners from each group, 63% were 
at the foot of the practical reasoning series, conspicuous for 
their inefficiency in practical reasoning; and of the pupils at the 
foot of the mathematical reasoning series, 47% were conspicuous 
for their positions at the head of the practical reasoning series. 

These statistical inquiries, like the earlier accounts based on 
introspection and observation, are interesting rather than help- 
ful. Their general outcome can be expressed briefly in the 
statement that a high correlation exists between efficiency in 
mathematics and efficiency in other subjects. 
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For further guidance we must turn to general psychology and 
here the crucial question is the transfer of training. Not only 
do experiments on transfer yield the most useful suggestions for 
methods of teaching, but upon them rests ultimately the defense 
of the place accorded to mathematics in the curriculum of the 
secondary school. For the mathematicians themselves have 
admitted that all the facts that a skilled mechanic or engineer 
would ever need could be taught in a few lessons. Consequently, 
very little of the mathematics given at present in the high schools 
could be retained on the ground of its practical usefulness. Nor 
does the conventional value of mathematics justify the time and 
effort it entails. Society does not regard an individual as grossly 
ignorant or ill-informed if his knowledge of mathematics is 
extremely meagre. Current opinion rather assumes that mathe- 
matical skill is highly specialized and unrelated to general 
intelligence or culture. The ultimate defence of the retention 
of mathematics in the curriculum rests therefore upon its gen- 
eral educational value. 

What, then, are the established results as regards transfer 
of training? At the present time no psychologist of repute 
denies that transfer of training is possible. Experimentation 
has shown conclusively that practice in one function affects 
other functions. The points at issue are the extent to which 
transfer takes place and the methods by which it is secured. 
It has been established that the amount of transfer varies with 
the degree of difference between the functions in question. 
Change either in the content or in the method of study reduces 
the extent of the spread of improvement. Accordingly the 
indirect effect of practice invariably is less than the direct. 
Furthermore, transfer can be negative; the habits or mental 
acts developed by a particular kind of training may inhibit 
rather than facilitate other mental activities. 

Investigators have found very different degrees of transfer 
effect in accordance with the different functions tested and the 
different experimental conditions, and frequently it has been 
extremely small in amount. On the whole, however, there is 
ground for the assertion that if transfer often is exceedingly small, 
it is probably always (to some extent) present, and a very small 
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spread of training may be of great educational value provided 
it covers a wide enough field. As Thorndike points out, ‘‘if a 
hundred hours of training in being scientific about chemistry 
produces only one-hundredth as much improvement in being 
scientific about all sorts of facts it would be a very remunera- 
tive educational force.’’ Certain facts also must be kept in 
mind with regard to the smallness of the transfer obtained in 
experimental investigations. For the most part adults have 
been used as subjects in these investigations and with adults 
we would not expect to obtain as much transfer as with children. 
Whereas in the young and immature mental habits are still in 
process of formation, in adults they virtually are established 
and in consequence any improvement made in training is prob- 
ably due to adaptation to special conditions and therefore not 
susceptible of generalization. The results of Dallenbach’s 
experiments on visual apprehension in school children strongly 
contrast with those of Whipple and Foster on adults regarding 
practice effects and cast doubt upon the common assumption 
that conclusions derived from a limited number of selected 
adults necessarily are true of growing children. Again, certain 
features of the experiments made on transfer seem distinctly 
unfavorable to spread of improvement. Thus, the practice 
periods usually have been short and the training given can be 
described fairly as work at high pressure. On general educa- 
tional grounds we do not believe that improvements so effected 
are likely to transfer. 

We may say further that the processes tested in the labora- 
| tory investigations are comparatively simple. They differ in 
marked fashion from the complex processes involved in Latin, 
mathematics, or science. In short, the conditions of the ex- 
periments depart so radically from ordinary class-room con- 
ditions that it well may be questioned whether results so ob- 
tained can determine even approximately the amount of trans- 
fer possible in the case of the school subjects. Even where 
experiments have been carried out in the school room as by 
Winch and Sleight the methods of securing greatest transfer 
have not been utilized fully. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to conclude that even if but slight transfer effect has been found 
in experimental work, judgment against a wide spread of im- 
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provement in general should be suspended, since the conditions 
favorable to generalization were absent. 

At present we have only prophecy, not knowledge. The 
experimental results so far obtained are so paltry and limited 
compared with the mass of facts to be measured in the case of 
any of the secondary school subjects that an extreme view stands 
discredited. It is possible, to say the least, that the amount 
of general effect produced by the high school training in mathe- 
matics is greatly in excess of the typical transfer effects of 
experimental investigation. But measurement of the actual 
changes made by mathematics has still to be accomplished. 

Psychology has a more positive contribution to make to the 
second point in dispute. There is, to be sure, a variety of 
opinions as to the ways and means by which transfer is facili- 
tated. Identical elements, development of attention, will, 
mental imagery, ideals, divesting the essential process of in- 
essential elements, improvement in the technique of learning,— 
all these have been suggested as causes of transfer and prob- 
ably all do function to some extent in thespread of improvement. 
There is, however, a growing consensus of opinion as to the 
factors operative in transfer as a result of the progress made by 
those investigators who have subjected their results to careful 
analysis. Prominent among such studies is that of Ruger. 
In this article his conclusions only can be summarized briefly. 

Ruger found four general factors in transfer of training. 
They were ideals, attitudes, concepts of method, and high level 
of attention. The formation of ideals, such as a general idea 
of efficiency, was an important element in the spread of improve- 
ment from one activity to another. Similarly, the attitudes 
adopted facilitated or hindered transfer. Thus, a self-conscious 
attitude restricted progress and checked transfer while an atti- 
tude of self-confidence was very favorable. Again, concepts 
of method played a most important part in the study. The 
conscious control of assumptions, the active search for new 
hypotheses, the effort to distinguish between suggestions and 
to classify them appropriately, the deliberate testing of hypoth- 
eses, and the generalization of these methods themselves 
together with the realization of the value of such generaliza- 
tions contributed greatly to transfer. Above all, a high level 
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of attention was an indispensable precondition. Of the special 
factors in transfer as shown in Ruger’s study the most important 
were related ideas. Upon these, to a large extent, depends the 
possibility of generalization. We have been apt to believe 
that if we gave individuals a theory they would be able to apply 
it appropriately. But the fact is that children have to be taught 
as carefully to apply theory as to understand it and unless 
related ideas are pointed out to them they often will fail to 
perceive their connection. Ruger found in his experiments 
with wire puzzles that geometrical concepts played no part 
in hastening their solution and that the greatest transfer was 
from similar puzzles. Finally, as to the relation of habit to 
transfer,—the fact that certain established habits could be 
utilized advantageously in new conditions did not lead neces- 
sarily to their use. The recognition of the identical elements 
in the two situations was often absent and the degree of transfer 
varied directly with the precision of analysis of the similarity 
of the new case to the old. 

These results suggest the following practical injunctions: 
First, proper attitudes should be cultivated in the pupil. Sec- 
ondly, attention should be focused on the art of learning and 
on methods of procedure in the solving of problems so that the 
pupils should be stimulated to analyze the situation, to formu- 
late hypotheses, to criticize and evaluate each suggestion, to 
be systematic in selecting and rejecting these and in verifying 
them. Further, each step should be generalized as a method 
so that there should be deliberate control of assumptions. 
Thirdly, attention should be directed to related ideas in order 
that as many as possible may be recalled or discovered. Lastly, 
motivation should be secured and attention should be kept at 
a high level. By such means the experience gained in mathe- 
matics will tend to be generalized and made available in other 
fields. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE TRAINING 
OF SCHOOL NURSES 


By ANNE HERVEY STRONG 
Professor of Public Health Nursing, Simmons College 


When we consider the position of the school nurse to-day 
we are reminded of Alice at one stage of her journey through 
Wonderland. 

You will remember that once in the Looking-Glass country 
Alice suddenly found herself running at her utmost speed, hand 
in hand with the White Queen; and finally after all her running 
she noticed she was in exactly the same place from which she 
had started. “In our country you generally get somewhere 
else if you run very fast for a long time as we have been doing,” 
said Alice. ‘‘A slow sort of country,” said the Queen. “Now 
here, you see, it takes all the running you can do to keep in 
the same place. If you want to get somewhere else you must 
run at least twice as fast as that!” 

We feel that this is by no means a slow country. Public 
health is developing with tremendous rapidity. It makes con- 
stantly new and increasing demands upon its workers and its 
hopes and visions of one year crystallize into the obligations 
and necessities of the next. And so we have come to under- 
stand that while we must run as fast as we can to supply 
to-day’s need for trained workers, to meet adequately to- 
morrow’s need we must run at least twice as fast as that. 

From the experience and knowledge we have gained it is 
clear that the school nurse needs the soundest training that 
can be given for work so far reaching and so full of public 
service as is hers. But of what this training shall consist, just 
how and where it shall be*given are not so evident. Those of 
us in any way concerned with her training are facing conditions 
which change so rapidly that no sooner have we reached even 
the hope of conviction as to content and method than new 
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opportunities and new responsibilities make them insufficient 
and sometimes obsolete. 

This state of affairs, characteristic of public health nursing 
in all its forms, is true especially of school nursing. For here 
we have a form of service belonging not only to public health 
but to education as well and both are highly active social 
movements. As they broaden and develop so must school 
nursing broaden and develop, charged always with its double 
set of responsibilities. Clearly then the training of women for 
school nursing, while in part identical with the still unsolved 
problem of the best training for public health nurses in general, 
presents many problems distinct and peculiar to itself. 

The women who first went into this work, like all pioneers, 
began necessarily without special instruction. They learned 
from experience, from failure and success. For women of the 
pioneer type, aggressive and independent, quick to see and quick 
to apply, this school of experience offered useful training; for a 
majority of those who have followed, it is too costly a method 
both from the point of view of the work and of the worker. 
Within a few years, consequently, attempts have been made to 
provide special preparation for this branch of work. But on 
account of its unstandardized and fluid condition throughout 
the country we still are far from ready to dogmatize as to what 
the content of that experience and discipline should be. How- 
ever, since a statement of a problem is at least one step toward 
its solution, it seems worth while to consider the nature of the 
work for which we wish our students to be trained. 

The school nurse is called upon almost everywhere to per- 
form certain duties too familiar to all of us to require more 
than passing mention. Routine class inspections for cleanliness 
and for communicable disease are made by the nurse at inter- 
vals varying from once a day to once a month where the service 
is particularly busy. Even in the latter case where interest 
and cooperation are had from both pupils and teachers, by 
health leagues and similar organizations, cases needing atten- 
tion appear to be reached fairly early. Cases referred to the 
nurse are seen and treated daily or as necessary in the room 
set aside for medical work. Where medical inspectors are em- 
ployed the nurse assists, more or less, with physical examina- 
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tions, and where there are no medical inspectors as much physi- 
cal defect work as is done at all becomes the duty of the nurse. 
In either case she does the follow-up work that makes the ser- 
vice effective. This work often includes visiting and instruct- 
ing parents, taking children to clinics, and such things as are 
required to bring the child under treatment and to continue 
the treatment as long as may be necessary. These and other 
duties frequently take the nurse into the children’s homes. 
She keeps most if not all of the records, gives first aid treat- 
ments, keeps watch of sanitary conditions about the school, 
and teaches care of the body and hygienic living in season 
and out of season to parents, children and teachers. 

A program such as this already is taxing heavily each nurse’s 
skill, ingenuity, and intelligence. Yet constantly more and 
different demands are made upon her. This is true especially 
in communities where the work is new or just about to be 
established, as school administrators more and more realize 
the importance of health as a factor in the educational process. 
To indicate a little of the diversity of these demands I should 
like to mention several of the requests for workers that recently 
have come to us. 

One community sent to us for a school nurse who was trained 
in recreation work and who would be qualified to direct all the 
organized recreation and to supervise the school playground. 
Another school wanted a nurse who could teach also the regular 
classes in hygiene; and for this work, quite rightly, normal 
training and successful teaching were prerequisite. Differing 
still from these was the case of a normal school that wanted a 
nurse who could not only supervise the health of students but 
also act as social director, organizing and controlling the social 
life of several hundred young women. This work had oppor- 
tunities for influence that hardly can be overestimated. A 
smaller institution wanted a school nurse who could act also 
as director of physical education. And a rural community 
wanted to find a school nurse who was qualified to act as truant 
officer. This seemed a peculiarly interesting combination of 
work and we regretted our inability to find anyone fitted to 
undertake it. A suburban community where the long summer 
vacation apparently amounted to nothing more than a closed 
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season for pediculi, wanted to find a nurse who could conduct 
a summer playground, teach handwork, organize clubs of various 
sorts, and in general keep the children healthy and busy. It 
is somewhat naive, of course, to expect to solve the vacation 
problem quite so easily, but the work was interesting never- 
theless and there was wide opportunity for the school nurse to 
develop it according to her conception of the community’s needs. 

Many requests come for qualified women to organize school 
nursing in communities where no medical inspectors are em- 
ployed. In most of these cases salaries are good and the scope 
of the work as wide as the nurse herself is able to make it. No 
one, I thi.ik, needs more careful training or higher qualifications 
than the woman who goes out alone to organize work and 
establish standards that she must maintain single handed. 

The few cases I have mentioned are enough, no doubt, to 
show the variety of ways in which school nursing tends to 
develop and consequently how complex are the requirements 
for adequate preparation. This preparation to be in any 
sense adequate must include a good general education and a 
course in a nurses’ training school offering thoroughly sound 
instruction in both theoretical and practical work. Such in- 
struction should include hygiene and the maintenance of health 
as well as the care of the sick. Even for the school nurse who 
gives practically no bedside care we consider both indispensable. 
She should understand furthermore as much as possible of the 
physical and mental development of both normal and abnormal 
children and health problems of the adolescent and pre-adoles- 
cent periods. 

Whether the nurse serves under the board of health or the 
board of education she is a part of the educational system and 
in order to give full measure of intelligent cooperation she should 
have some conception of what the school system is trying to 
do; what the aims of education are in that particular community; 
and to what extent the methods in use accomplish their aims. 
Especially where she is to participate in the teaching of regular 
classes it is not too much to expect some understanding of 
the meaning of education so that she may be an effective part 
of an harmonious working whole. 

These are some of the more obvious needs of the school 
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nurse for her duties within the school building. But we must 
remember that not the least important part of her work is not 
in the school but in the homes of the pupils. And here she will 
meet sooner or later almost every social problem affecting 
child welfare. Indeed, even one or two families of industrial 
workers followed over a period of years may easily present 
examples of every subject known to schools for social workers 
with a few more for good measure that have never yet found 
their way into text book or curriculum. She hardly can go 
far without meeting problems such as child labor, destitution, 
neglect, juvenile delinquency, and various other social condi- 
tions affecting the home. Among them are unemployment, 
insufficient wages, work of mothers outside the home, industrial 
diseases and accidents, bad housing, lack of public sanitation, 
insufficient facilities for recreation, and always ignorance and 
poverty. All of these conditions may be entirely outside the 
province of the nurse to remedy yet frequently she is the first 
to discover them, and it may easily depend upon her ability 
to recognize their significance and to cooperate with existing 
social agencies whether they are treated at all or allowed to 
go from bad to worse. 

The problem of poverty especially comes close to the school 
nurse’s work and in view of the large amount of “‘social ser- 
vice”’ being done even in places where organized charities exist, 
I think we well may raise the questien whether on the whole 
it is wise for nurses to act so extensively as distributors of 
material relief. The best visiting nurse associations refuse to 
permit their staff to act as relief agents except in emergencies 
because the nurses are not trained for such work and because 
it is not right to discredit visiting nursing in the eyes of self- 
respecting people by attaching to it the stigma of charity. 
And here in the East especially, with the steadily increasing 
tendency among well-to-do parents to send their children to 
private schools, I think we should be entirely sure of ourselves 
before we allow a member of our democratic school system to 
be known as a systematic giver of charity. I am not prepared 
to say that relief giving is never under present conditions a 
legitimate function of the school nurse. But if she is to be 
called upon to do such work let us at least see that she under- 
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stands the principles of relief giving and has some of the special 
training considered essential by social workers if good rather 
than harm is to result. 

From all this it must be clear that the nurse needs training 
both broad and thorough if she is to measure up to her full 
opportunities for service. And the question follows naturally 
where and how this training can be obtained. At present I 
see three main sources, no one of which has yet even begun to 
be developed to its fullest possibilities. 

The nurses’ training schools obviously come first. I am far 
from thinking that we can expect from them under present 
conditions extended training for special forms of nursing any 
more than medical schools can send out fully trained specialists 
for any form of medical work. Yet we have a right to expect 
that the training schools shall give in the future a sounder 
basis for specialization than they have given in the past. And 
in view of the needs of this growing body of public health 
nurses we feel that it is not too much to expect more thorough 
and vital instruction in hygiene, in nutrition, in pediatrics, in 
both major and minor contagion and throughout the course 
greater emphasis upon the social aspects and implication of 
disease. Even so much as this (while in no sense special train- 
ing for school nursing) would make the nurse at graduation far 
better prepared for public health work than is now the case 
except in a few of our leading training schools. 

“How should I know what healthy children ought to eat 
when I have never known any except sick ones?”’ I once was 
asked despairingly by a nurse new to public health work. “I 
sometimes wish they were all good sick typhoids and then I 
should know what to do with them,” she added. It is not too 
much to hope that nursing typhoid may sometime be of no more 
importance than nursing small-pox is now. But proper feeding 
of healthy children will never be less important than it is 
to-day. Furthermore, either in the training school or elsewhere, 
we must provide in the near future for adequate instruction of 
school nurses in the diagnosis of communicable diseases and 
physical defects I use the word diagnosis deliberately, realiz- 
ing how unorthodox it is to do so; the physician diagnoses; the 
nurse “detects” or “suspects” or acts according to some other 
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circumlocution locally preferred. Now, no one of us wishes 
the nurse to usurp the physicians’ duties. Her own are already 
more than she well can perform. But whether we approve or 
not this work is given over more and more to nurses and their 
measure of success appears sufficient to make its continuance 
probable. 

In Salt Lake City, for example, excluding for communicable 
disease is done by the nurses. Children thus excluded are visited 
within twenty-four hours by medical inspectors. The School 
Survey of 1914-1915 showed that in 60% of the excluded cases 
the nurses’ “suspicions” were confirmed by the physicians’ 
subsequent diagnoses; in 23% the “suspicions” were not con- 
firmed but conditions were found which required medical atten- 
tion; while in only 17% was medical attention unnecessary. 

We may as well admit that it is now too late to decide whether 
school nurses shall or shall not diagnose: they already are doing 
it. School boards have found it a cheaper arrangement. It has 
become a question of dollars and cents. Consequently we are 
facing an actual, not a theoretical situation and I think on the 
whole we are facing it with a surprising lack of candor. If it 
is right for nurses to do this work it can hardly be wrong to 
train them for it. 

For fundamental] training in the non-technical side of school 
nursing we must look to the postgraduate courses. It is evident 
that the school nurse should know at least the elements of 
psychology and the principles of teaching, of sociology and 
social work, of chemistry and biology, and their applications to 
preventive medicine and sanitation. She can profit greatly by 
other college studies, especially theme work in English, history, 
and economics. More and more these postgraduate courses will 
develop in colleges and universities, constantly becoming better 
adapted to the student’s need. From them rightly we expect 
great things. But for many nurses the cost is prohibitive. We 
cannot look forward to any time in the near future when even 
the greater number of nurses can afford either the time or the 
money for postgraduate work. Probably the best we can expect 
for the present is to train leaders, women who shall go out well 
equipped to organize and direct. 

If this is true a large share of responsibility for training 
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school nurses must rest for a long time to come upon these 
women who have had the energy and self sacrifice to secure 
advanced instruction. And consequently we must regard the 
work itself as the last, but by no means least, of the sources 
of training. By this I do not mean that regular training courses 
should be established; this is probably better left to educational 
institutions. But I do mean that any organization employing 
nurses should assume deliberately and consciously its share in 
the education of its workers; that it should teach not only 
methods but also the reasons for methods; not only technique 
but principles and ideals as well; not only how to measure the 
day’s work in hours checked off in the time-book but in terms 
of service to the community also. All of us know organiza- 
tions doing this and more, giving their workers not only em- 
ployment and pay checks but also training them and offering 
scope for all the ability they possess. Others, unfortunately, 
we know too that exploit their workers less brutally but no less 
surely than certain industries, taking the freshness and power 
of their youth and leaving them in their middle years sapped 
of strength and of spirit and of all that makes work a joy and 
not a burden. 

“Fools, indeed, are mankind to weep for the dead and not 
for the flower of youth perishing,” said the Greek Theognis. 
To-day we realize that it is better to prevent than to weep 
over the destruction of children. And so, these problems in 
the training of school nurses are worthy of our best efforts to 
solve because directly or indirectly they bear upon the walfare 
of the children of the nation. 

Surely no skill is too great, no training is too good for these 
women who are giving so devotedly the best of their lives that 
the flower of our youth may not perish. 











A STUDENT VENTURE IN COOPERATIVE 
HOUSEKEEPING 


By ALICE C. BOUGHTON 


Member of the recent Cleveland Education Survey, reporting on Household Arts 
and School Lunches 


Teachers College students differ from the average college 
student. They are a distinct group even within their own 
university. For the most part they are mature men and women 
who, at great personal sacrifice, have come to embrace the 
professional opportunities the College offers. They are of one 
mind, to give themselves whole-heartedly to the work that 
awaits them. But on arrival these students are confronted 
with the mechanics of things,—three meals a day and a place 
to sleep. All else waits while they make the discouraging 
round of canyon-like streets which ends in a stupor of fatigue, 
a meal ticket, and an eight by ten court bedroom. 

Students are sensitive to these conditions. They even admit 
that it impairs their efficiency, but they make no purposeful 
protest against it. Their acquiescence in the matter is almost 
universal and what gives pause is that it is the good students 
who, whatever their beliefs, are in practice the most supremely 
indifferent about where they shall sleep and what they shall 
eat. They seem to be sustained by the conviction that their 
tremendous enthusiasm for the courses in the catalog is potent 
to lift them above all earthly matters. In this respect, how- 
ever, they are not a class apart, but are like the majority of 
persons one meets in street and subway who, in general, do not 
shake off their instinctive inertia and set out so to order the 
mechanics of life that their economic, social, and personal 
productivity shall be increased thereby. This paper describes 
the experience of a group of students who are interested in 
doing just that, and who are endeavoring to work out a means 
of living that will be a help rather than a hindrance to their 
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In looking back over the three years since our coéperative 
household came into being two things stand out clearly. First, 
it was entirely spontaneous in origin and arose out of the 
needs of the group who compose it. Second, it has lasted, 
it is thriving, and it continues to grow. 

Three years ago I started housekeeping by myself in a small 
apartment near the College. The second year a friend and I 
decided to live together. We made no definite plans. There 
were only the two of us and unconsciously, almost automatically, 
we played into each other’s hands, divided labor, and halved 
responsibility. The third year two more persons joined the 
group and with them came not only new elements but also a 
growing realization of difficulties to be met. The give and 
take of two persons had been, if not unconscious, at least un- 
studied. With four of us, new factors and new necessities 
became apparent. The mechanics of housekeeping had to be 
adjusted and a method of living together found which should 
be commonly and proportionately agreeable. One by one 
various individual and group tastes and standards were analysed, 
and were retained or rejected, depending upon whether they 
could be obtained for the money, the time, and the strength 
it seemed advisable to spend on them. By the end of the 
year for us prices had acquired a new significance, and values 
that had hitherto been attached to various small luxuries were 
shifting. Luxuries were still desirable, but they were now being 
evaluated in terms of time and energy as well as of money. 

As a whole the original plan was simple, elastic, and capable 
of being modified by new ideas which developed as the year 
progressed. The house consisted of two four-room apartments, 
each including two bedrooms, a living room, kitchen, and bath. 
The newcomers provided their own furniture. After fixed 
expenses, such as rent and light, were taken into account, we 
decided what we could afford to spend for service, food and 
incidentals and set out to see what could be done on our budget. 
One person at a time was housekeeper for the group, did the 
buying, kept the accounts, planned the meals, and was generally 
responsible for the conduct of the household. On occasion she 
might delegate any or all of her duties to someone else. 

A woman from the neighborhood was engaged to come in 
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six hours a day, except Sundays, and her time and her work 
for each day were carefully mapped out. All the cooking was 
done in one kitchen, the other being used as a laundry and 
store room. Each person got her own breakfast, and when 
the maid came at 8.30 she washed the dishes and made the 
beds. She stayed three hours and a half and in that time 
did the laundry, except flat work, and kept the two apartments 
approximately clean. She came back in the afternoon in time 
to prepare the family dinner. We ate our lunches and Sunday 
meals wherever we found ourselves. 

The final casting up of accounts threw into relief several 
things that had been happening unobserved. Some were pleas- 
ing, others were not so gratifying, but all were interesting and 
suggestive. For one thing, the organization of household pro- 
cesses was based on Emerson’s twelve principles of scientific 
management— 


Ideals 7. Despatching 
Common Sense 8. Scheduling 
Competent Counsel g. Reliable Records 


Standardized Operations 10. Discipline 
Standardized Conditions 11. Fair Deal 
Standard Practice 12. Efficiency Reviewed 


An pwn 


This was largely unconscious but probably can be accounted 
for on the ground that all members of the group were sufficiently 
well acquainted with the principles of scientific management to 
have made them a habitual part of their working equipment. 
Then, too, the house was of a main interest to no one, hence 
it did not receive that concentrated and constant intellectual 
attention that, as such, would have been given it. It was 
nobody’s job. All were interested in it, all contributed to it, 
but no one gave it either her best thought or the most of her 
time. When once established it went largely on its own mo- 
mentum. This state of affairs but emphasizes what we all 
know—that institutions, once set in motion, tend to have a 
life and a vitality of their own quite apart from the individuals 
who started them. 

In the beginning there were no precedents to help or hinder 
our plan, but by spring, without meaning to do so, we had 
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acquired several unwritten laws. We had found also a weak- 
ness in our scheme vital enough to wreck it unless measures 
were taken to overcome it. There was not sufficient privacy 
for each of us to work well and easily. 

The apartments were moderately priced, in one of those 
houses built to make money. Each had four rooms and bath, 
but the rooms opened into one another in such fashion that 
it was almost impossible to lose consciousness of the presence 
of other persons and of what they were doing. In addition, 
common household activities went on in each place, so that 
there was a constant expectation of interruption. As a matter 
of fact several hours each day were free from interruption but 
this made no appreciable difference in the mental unrest of the 
situation. At any moment someone might come in. During 
off hours this made little difference, though even then it was 
somewhat irritating. But when we were working it was a 
serious handicap. All of us were carrying work that for hours 
on a stretch required our best intellectual efforts. Interrup- 
tions threw us out of stride, and more, as the fatigue of spring 
came on, it grew progressively harder to endure them. 

We have profited by that most trying of our experiences, 
interruption, and this year, when we enlarged our group to 
six persons, we undertook to guard against its repetition. In 
order to preserve the privacy which had proved to be all- 
essential, four of us decided to have an apartment each, the 
remaining two sharing a fifth apartment. Dinner is now the 
one time in the day when all meet. This new standard does 
involve an increased outlay for rent, but it is proving a profit- 
able investment because it enables us to get more from our- 
selves, our work, and one another. 

Under the new management rent is a separate item for which 
each person individually is responsible. All other household 
items come out of a common purse. Breakfast, lunches, and 
Sunday dinners are other individual responsibilities but each 
one is entitled to draw from the house supplies. The evening 
meal is prepared and served in one apartment, washing is done 
in a second, ironing in a third, and the two remaining kitchens 
are used for overflow. Each month there is a different house- 
keeper, but standardized meals, standardized work, and careful 
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records of expenditures under separate group headings greatly 
simplify the housekeeper’s duties. 

We employ our maid of last year and she comes six hours 
as before. The afternoon work, which is the preparation of 
dinner, is unchanged. The morning work, however, has been 
entirely rearranged. Each day the maid spends about half 
an hour dusting the dining room and Jooking after the dinner 
kitchen, and on Saturday she spends the whole morning there. 
The other three hours on other mornings are spent in giving 
each apartment a thorough cleaning. This can easily be done, 
for the rooms are small and simply furnished. All other dusting 
and cleaning we do ourselves. 

A laundress comes three mornings a week. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to find that it is taking proportionately 
less time to do the laundry for six people than it did to do it 
for four. Moreover this year the maid cleans eighteen rooms, 
five baths, and five halls in eighteen hours and does better 
work than last year when there were ten rooms and two halls 
to clean in ten hours. This is worth considering. The usual 
proportion is more nearly one maid to one apartment than one 
to five, yet here is a plan, far from perfect, whereby the domestic 
servant’s time and energy are used to much greater advantage 
than is generally the case. As the problem of household service 
is becoming more and more pressing, any method which offers 
even a clue to its solution is a profitable subject for investigation. 

Another suggestive lead is to consider the situation from the 
viewpoint of the maid herself. What would or could she gain 
from her increased productivity? That it would have a marked 
effect upon both her and her place seems likely. First, she 
should get a better wage. Second, she should shift eventually 
from the class of unskilled to the class of skilled workers. 
Finally, and most important, as she advanced in technical skill 
she would become a more competent and self respecting person, 
for she would have begun to master a job which hitherto had 
mastered her. 

This small venture and others like it suggest many more 
problems worth considering. Codperative households are 
opening up on every hand and within the last year a number 
have been started near the College. A comparative study of 
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these households from a social as well as functional viewpoint 
would be worth making. Studies might be made of the various 
types of houses within the immediate neighborhood of the 
College to find out what kinds are best suited to such coépera- 
tive ventures. Other investigations might center about stan- 
dardization of furnishings, as in kitchens; of organization, as 
of work; and of records, as of household expenditures. All 
these aspects of codperative housekeeping are of more particular 
interest to the student of household management. There are 
others, however, which are of general interest. 

A proper inquiry is concerned with the plan itself, in order 
to determine the factors which make for its continuing suc- 
cess, and to see whether such factors are capable of further 
extension and wider application. It always is difficult to 
objectify and analyse a situation formed and regulated by 
commonplace acts, and it is doubly difficult to do so if those 
commonplaces are concerned with the daily practices of one’s 
own life. For this reason it is with hesitancy that I advance 
an explanation of the success of the coéperative household I 
have described. The steady growth of the enterprise seems due 
to the methods rather than the details of the organization. 
Individuals in the group come together to further definite ends 
which are mechanical and centered chiefly about the problem 
of three meals a day and a place to live. All of us know what 
we want and what we are willing to pay for it. We undertake 
nothing in the dark, for each of us knows in advance to just 
what she is committing herself in terms of money, time, and 
effort. Every important matter of household concern is dis- 
cussed and decided by the group unless it has been delegated 
previously to some one person. 

Another distinctive feature of the organization might be 
described as its communistic individualism. It has a twofold 
purpose: for the group of persons to combine only in matters 
where combination offers inducements sufficiently great to be 
attractive, and to provide for all concerned the greatest possible 
amount of individual freedom. Combination has for its own 
the field where emphasis belongs on objective standards, such 
as adequate meals and a clean house at a proper price. In all 
else individualism is allowed free play. This may sound com- 
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plicated, but in practice it is simple and it works well. After 
the two features of codéperation and individualism have once 
been adjusted they articulate smoothly, for they appear to 
complement each other. The conscious provision for the 
mechanical factors of living frees time for the pursuit of indi- 
vidual and personal tastes and aspirations. Furthermore, it 
seems not only to release, but actually to increase the necessary 
energy for such self-expenditure. This is important if I am 
correct in thinking that the satisfaction which persons get from 
their marginal time depends upon the amount of individual 
initiative they expend in its use. True recreation is active, not 
passive, and implies spontaneous self-expression; whether it 
takes the form of individual or group activity matters little. 

Other factors enter into the situation and several have ex- 
erted a considerable influence upon it. For one thing I have 
had professional training and experience in household manage- 
ment, so that the initial effort involved in starting the house- 
hold, in planning meals, buying supplies, and recognizing work 
was a particular, but not an especially difficult task. Another 
important fact is that the group was composed of mature per- 
sons accustomed to assuming responsibility and directing their 
own activities, so that once evolved the plan worked without 
much friction. This was fortunate, but it was not necessary 
to ultimate success. Given sufficient reason, any intelligent 
person can learn to plan meals and carry household responsibility. 

The final question to face is an application of coéperative 
housekeeping to the peculiar necessities of college students 
confronted by the mechanics of living. Has coéperative house- 
keeping anything to offer them? Hundreds of students are now 
living in rooms rented by persons who make their living by 
leasing several apartments, furnishing them, and letting sepa- 
rate rooms to students. Many of these same students take 
their meals in apartment restaurants run by other persons 
intent on gaining a livelihood from student patronage. This 
business is large, students pay cash, and persons doing business 
with them appear to thrive, but the students themselves fre- 
quently get a questionable product at an exorbitant price. 

A like expenditure, differently planned, could get for them 
approximately the return described by the writer at the begin- 
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ning of the discussion. For 1915-1916, with four persons and 
two apartments, our total budget was $160 a month, or $40 
each. It was divided as follows: rent, $56; service, $30; 
light, gas and electricity, $8; laundry, $2; newspapers, $1; 
ice, $3; total, $100. The balance of $60 covered the cost of 
food, soap, starch, and such articles as were needed in the 
house as well as brooms, floorcloths, kitchen utensils, and the 
general household supplies. The items other than food aver- 
aged in all about $4 a month, so the food for the month was 
approximately $56. This included breakfast and dinner daily, 
three meals on Sunday, lunches daily for whoever was at home, 
and an average of five extra meals a week for house guests. 

In 1916-1917, with six persons and five apartments, the 
budget is higher. The total rent for the five apartments is 
$134, which is divided unevenly. The rental paid for each 
four-room apartment is $28 a month and for each three-room 
apartment, $25. In addition to rent, each person contributes 
$25 a month to cover the items indicated in the paragraph 
above. Due to the high cost of food this year, it may be that 
the allowance of $25 for each person for the month will have 
to be increased to $28. So far, however, we have not found 
this necessary. 

One of the existing student organizations might establish a 
series of self-perpetuating coéperative households planned to 
meet economic, social, and personal needs of various types of 
students.- The department of household administration would 
have a most vital interest in any such experiment and a steadily 
growing body of material to contribute towards its realization. 
It might make even a further contribution through the service 
of several graduate students who are prepared and anxious to 
attack just such a coéperative household organization. 

But it will be well to remember that codperative households 
are not Utopias planned by enthusiasts determined to prove. a 
theory. ‘They are practical realities brought about by the 
commonplace necessities of modern city life, and their chief 
claim to consideration lies in this fact. 











WHAT DOES IT COST TO STUDY AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE? 


By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


The department of economic science of the School of Prac- 
tical Arts has under way an enquiry into the cost of living 
at Teachers College of students and also of families with mod- 
erate incomes. This enquiry is being carried out in connection 
with the work of a committee on household budgets of the 
American Home Economic Association of which the writer is 
chairman. 

At the end of the college year 1915-16, the expenditures 
of forty-five women students in household arts, who had kept 
accounts during the college year, were studied (the reports 
used were selected from more than twice the number) and 
the following median* costs were determined for various items. 
That is, half the students spent less than the sums given and 
half spent more for the items mentioned: 


Room, board, laundry, for the college year of about 36 
weeks; $327. 

College expenses—fees, books, supplies; $233.70. 
Miscellaneous—personal, health, religion, gifts, recrea- 
tion, clubs, social, postage, carfare, reading; $113.88. 
Clothing; $195.13. 

Total; $869.71. 


This total is not the cost of living of any one student but rep- 
resents what a hypothetical student would spend who paid for 
each item the median sum mentioned. The actual totals of 





*In the first half of this article the “median” or “mid-measure” has been 
used instead of the “arithmetical average.” If the total expenditures of each 
of the 45 women were arranged in order of magnitude from lowest to highest, 
the middle item; i.e., the 23rd item, would be the median. The median is 
such a sum, therefore, that 22 women spent less than it and 22 spent more than it. 
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expenditures for the forty-five students, excluding transporta- 
tion to and from college, varied from $513.75, the lowest, to 
$1,588.89, the highest, with a median expenditure of $883.80. 
That is, twenty-two students spent less than $883.80 and 
twenty-two students spent more than $883.80. About $875, 
therefore, may be regarded as representative of the cost of a 
year at Teachers College for a woman student in household 
arts, though this cost may be as low as $500 or as high as $1,600. 
The table given below shows the range of detailed expendi- 
tures among the different students. In the first column is 
given the lowest sum spent by any student for each item; in 
the second column the highest sum spent for that item by 
any student; and in the third column the median sum spent, 
that is, the sum such that half the students spent less than it 
and half the students spent more than it for the item given. 


ITEMS LOWEST HIGHEST MEDIAN 
Room, Board, Laundry $151.25 $437.00 $327.00 
College Fees 100.00 272.00 217.50 
Courses, Books, Supplies .58 20.02 3.50 
Clubs .50 15.25 1.50 
Social 2.00 121.00 8.60 
Recreation 5.00 106.00 24.00 
Carfare 2.25 25.00 9.85 
Postage 2.48 29.00 8.65 
Gifts, Religious Offerings 3.00 83.00 30.15 
Health .O7 87.10 8.25 
Personal .50 22.00 4.48 

‘ Miscellaneous 2.00 67.55 14.90 
Clothing 57-20 506.06 1095.13 


If cost of transportation from home to college and return 
is added, the total cost of a year at college varies from $540.25, 
for the student reporting the smallest total, to $1,678.88, for 
the student reporting the highest sum, with a median cost of 
$1,023.25. That is, taking into account all expenses, half the 
students spent from $540 to about $1,000, and half from $1,000 
to $1,675. 

With the codperation of the Columbia Dames, the organi- 
zation of wives of graduate students at Columbia, an enquiry 
regarding the cost of living in such families was made. Sixteen 
schedules of expenses were furnished from seventy families 
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solicited, and twelve reports based on accounts kept were 
studied. Four families, each composed of husband and wife, 
spent for rent, food, clothing, operating expenses and culture 
wants—but excluding fees to the college—$418 to $821.78, an 
average (arithmetical average) of $601.07. Five families of 
husband, wife and one child, spent similarly $786 to $1,044, an 
average of $882.45. Two families of four persons each spent 
$939.62 and $1,020 respectively, an average of $979.81; and one 
family of six persons spent $1,014. All these family costs are 
exclusive of fees to the college. The level of costs as com- 
pared with those of individual students given above is notice- 
ably low. This is due probably to the fact that the woman in 
these families is, by her household labor, creating an income 
about equal, apparently, to the money expenditure of the family. 

If to the average expense of the two-person family, $601.07, 
there be added, to represent the expense for College fees, $233.70 
(which was the median sum paid for College expenses by the 
women students), the sum of $834.77 may be taken as repre- 
senting a total cost for the married student and his wife. This 
is about $50 less a year than the typical unmarried woman 
spends, her expenses being $883.80. What an unmarried stu- 
dent is spending therefore will support a man and his wife, 
provided the wife does the housework with its various services 
of food, cleaning, laundry and the like. “Two can live as 
cheaply as one,” provided the second person works! 

The writer is pursuing this investigation further and will 
welcome coéperation from persons in other institutions who 
will study the costs of students’ living, and especially that 
of families who will assist in the study of family costs of living. 
Schedules of enquiry have been drawn up which will be of 
service to those interested in the study. 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





THE NEW DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The rapid development of graduate work in technical sub- 
jects in the School of Practical Arts, Teachers College, and 
in other parts of the University, such as the School of Medicine 
and the School of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, has led 
the trustees of the University to establish a new graduate 
degree to be known as Master of Science. This degree, so far 
as it applies to the needs of students in the School of Practical 
Arts, is intended for those who wish to devote their time more 
exclusively to the technical phases of practical arts without 
the necessity of taking any of the general work in education 
required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. All 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to take 
at least one full course in the general fields of educational theory 
such as educational psychology, history of education, or philos- 
ophy of education, unless they have pursued courses in these 
subjects before coming to Teachers College. As the School 
of Practical Arts has come to have many graduate students 
interested primarily in advanced study in such subjects as 
dietetics, physiological chemistry, household and institutional 
administration, or food chemistry, whose aim is to use this 
knowledge in fields other than teaching, it has not been the 
most advantageous arrangement of the program of study to 
require that these students do part of their work in general 
educational theory. The degree of Master of Science as estab- 
lished by the University serves especially well the needs of 
this particular group of technical students. The requirements 
for this new degree include the completion of at least seven full 
graduate courses, or their equivalent, and an essay, at least 
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four full courses being selected from the technical graduate 
offering in the School of Practical Arts. There is no require- 
ment of courses in the general field of education, though a 
student might elect such work if he chose. A candidate for the 
degree of Master of Science must have completed the under- 
graduate prerequisites to the graduate courses elected. 

For those interested primarily in the teaching of practical 
arts subjects, the degree of Master of Arts will in all prob- 
ability remain the more popular degree since teachers will 
already have had or be interested in taking at least one full 
course in general educational theory. 


NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Since July 1, 1916, a new set of regulations has been in effect 
for candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. These 
regulations have been adopted in general throughout the Uni- 
versity and make it possible to test the candidate’s ability to 
do the necessary research leading to the Doctor’s degree before 
permitting him to matriculate as a candidate for that degree. 
The regulations also provide a much more flexible program of 
studies in order that genuine research in educational theory 
and practice may not be hampered by purely formal or tradi- 
tional requirements. 

Candidates for the Doctor’s degree specializing in Education 
are registered under the Faculty of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity, their work being in charge of the recently organized 
Department of Educational Research which consists of Dean 
Russell and Professors Monroe, Thorndike, Strayer, Sachs, 
Dewey, and McMurry. 

The new regulations provide that before being matriculated 
as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the 
student must satisfy these requirements: 


1. He must have pursued graduate studies in Education 
in residence in Teachers College, or in some other institution 
approved by it, for the equivalent of at least one academic 
year. 
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2. He must show that his graduate study mentioned in 
(1) has included the equivalent of one full course in each of 
the following four fundamental subjects: educational psy- 
chology, history of education, philosophy of education, and 
educational administration. 

3. He must pass a written examination given by the Fac- 
ulty of Education in any three of the four fundamental 
subjects mentioned in (2). This examination must be taken 

. at one time and is given only at Teachers College. 

4. He must show that he is prepared to undertake educa- 
tional research by making a preliminary investigation. 

5. He must show by examination a reading knowledge of 
such foreign languages as are essential in his researches and 
his professional work. 

The combined examinations and tests mentioned above in 
(3), (4), amd (5) are known as the matriculation examinations 
for the Doctor’s degree. 

Comparing the above requirements with those formerly in 
effect, one finds these changes: 

The requirement of a year of graduate study and the passing 
of the matriculation examinations before acceptance as a can- 
didate for the degree are new features. Previously one could 
be considered a candidate for the Doctor’s degree before pass- 
ing the matriculation examinations. In fact, he could register 
for a Ph.D. as soon as he had received an approved Bachelor’s 
degree. It is evident from the new requirements that one 
is not now accepted as a candidate for the Doctor’s degree 
until he has shown that he is qualified for such advanced work. 
These requirements eliminate the necessity of carrying on the 
University rolls as candidates for the Doctorate many of those 
who, under the old requirements, never obtained the degree. 
A candidate who has already pursued graduate studies for 
one year, but who has not yet passed the matriculation exami- 
nations, is considered as an ‘‘unclassified graduate student” 
until such time as he passes these examinations. 

The requirement stated in (3) above is more flexible than 
the old requirement in that it gives a choice of examination in 
three out of four of the fundamental subjects. Educational 
administration has been added as the new subject. Formerly 
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each candidate was required to pass in educational psychology, 
history of education, and philosophy of education. The foreign 
language requirement also differs from the former one which 
required that every student show a reading knowledge of French 
and German, and sometimes of Latin in addition. The new 
requirement does not limit the examination to these languages. 
A candidate making an investigation of South American schools 
properly might be expected to pass examinations in Spanish 
and Portuguese with no requirement in French and German. 
One who was looking forward to college work in education 
undoubtedly would be required to pass the examination in 
French and German as so much of the general literature of 
education is in these languages. The decision in each case as 
to the language requirement is made by the Department of 
Educational Research, taking into consideration the student’s 
needs in his researches and his professional work. In the case 
of candidates preparing for administrative rather than teaching 
positions and engaged in investigations aimed at the improve- 
ment of professional practice, it might be possible that no 
foreign language requirement would be made. 

The new regulations provide, like the old regulations, that 
candidates for the Doctor’s degree must pursue graduate studies 
and research for a minimum of two academic years beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree. This is, however, a minimum requirement 
and in general no candidate is able to satisfy his department 
by taking only the minimum work. Actual experience indi- 
cates that the usual period of study necessary to obtain the 
Doctor’s degree, with Education as a specialty, covers the 
equivalent of three academic years beyond the Bachelor’s 
degree. Ina very few exceptional instances the degree has been 
earned in two and one-half years of graduate study. 

Another feature of the new regulations is the abandoning of 
the former grouping of studies by “‘majors” and “minors.” 
While a major and two minors are no longer required by the 
University regulations, the Department of Educational Research 
expects in general that the student will complete work equiva- 
lent to a minor in some subjects of study other than education 
and fundamental to his professional work, such as psychology, 
sociology, social economy, economics, history, or in other 
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academic subjects. Such courses are to be approved by the 
professor in charge of the candidate’s major subject. 

After formal matriculation for the Doctor’s degree (before 
matriculating the student already has completed at least one 
year of graduate study) the student is expected to spend at 
least one full year of study and research in his field of special 
interest. 

The requirements for the dissertation and for the final exami- 
nation for the Doctor’s degree are similar to those formerly 
in effect. 

For a more formal statement of the new requirements, one 
is referred to the Announcement of the School of Education 
for 1916-17 and to the circular of Instruction for Graduate 
Students, both of which may be had from the Secretary of 
Teachers College. 

The new regulations for the Doctorate are in every particular 
a decided improvement upon the old; they mark one of the 
most important advance steps made in this country in the 
administration of graduate study. 


BROAD OFFERING IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


With the recent reorganization of the department of indus- 
trial arts, the trustees of the college promised new courses in 
vocational education, especially adapted to prepare adminis- 
trators and supervisors in this field, this new offering to replace 
the technical shop courses in advanced woodworking and ad- 
vanced metalworking which were withdrawn. This promise has 
already been realized by an extensive offering during the present 
year in vocational education and vocational guidance. A gen- 
eral course in Vocational Education, taking up the larger prob- 
lems of this new work, is given by Professor David Snedden, 
who has again become a member of the faculty of Teachers 
College. A course on Problems in Vocational Education and a 
second course on the Administration of Vocational Education 
are given by Dr. Arthur D. Dean of the State Department of 
Education at Albany. Two courses on Vocational Guidance, 
one elementary and the other advanced, are offered by Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield of Boston. A course on Mental and Voca- 
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tional Tests with Methods of Applying Them is given by Pro- 
fessor Ruger of the department of educational psychology. 
Professor Bonser also continues his courses on the Teaching of 
Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools and on the Principles 
and Practice of Teaching Industrial Arts in the Junior High 
School. Supplementary related work may be had in the courses 
in educational sociology, given by Professor Snedden, in the 
supervision of instruction with Professor McMurry, and in the 
administration of education with Professor Strayer. 

The School of Practical Arts continues to offer technical 
courses in shop work to prepare teachers of industrial arts for 
elementary schools and for junior high schools. This work is 
given by Mr. Clyde A. Bowman and Miss Sarah L. Patrick 
and includes such courses as Woodworking and Metalworking 
Industries; Printing, Publishing, and Photography; Concrete 
Construction, Clay Products, Masonry, and Painting; Indus- 
trial Arts for Elementary Grades; Industrial Arts for Excep- 
tional Children, Defectives, and Delinquents; and Field and 
Practical Work in Industrial Arts for the Junior High School. 

A full statement of the recent reorganization of the depart- 
ment of industrial arts will be found in the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ReEcorD for January, 1916. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. N. L. Engelhardt, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., has taken up his work in the department as 
Associate in Educational Administration. 

The report of the Butte, Montana, school survey, which was 
directed by Professor Strayer, has been reprinted by the World 
Book Company under the title ‘Some Problems in City School 
Administration.” 

The Nassau County school survey, which was undertaken by 
the department last spring in cooperation with the State De- 
partment of Education and the National Bureau of Education, 
is nearing completion. Forty of the advanced students in 
educational administration participated in this survey. Dr. 
Trabue is now putting the material into final form to turn 
over to the State Department of Education, by whom the 
survey will be printed. 
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The Boston school survey, for which Professor Strayer wrote 
the section on General Administration and the Reorganization 
of Supervision, is at present in press. It is being issued by the 
Boston Finance Commission, under whose direction the survey 
was undertaken. 

Miss May Ayres, who is majoring in educational administra- 
tion and who is this year a fellow in education, is participating 
in the survey of the Brookline, Mass., schools. Miss Ayres 
is undertaking the part of the work which has to do with school 
buildings and health of school children. 

Professor Strayer is continuing his investigation of the ad- 
ministration, organization, and supervision of schools at Gary, 
Ind., and in other school systems which have adopted the Gary 
plan. The results of this study will be issued as a volume in 
the survey of the Gary schools, which is being conducted by 
the General Education Board. 

The Administration Club held two most successful meetings 
during the summer session. At one of the meetings Dr. Woody 
reported his investigations in “The Derivation of a Scale for 
Measuring Abilities in Arithmetic; Dr. Theisen, his work on 
“The City Superintendent and the Board of Education;” and 
Miss Ayres, her investigation on the “Administration of Custo- 
dial Service in Public School Systems.” At the other meeting 
of the club Professors Cubberley, Snedden, and Strayer spoke 
on school surveys, and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, opened the discussion from the floor. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Kinne will be absent during the academic year 
1916-17 on sabbatical leave. During her absence Miss Josephine 
Marshall, instructor in home economics of the University of 
Vermont, will assist in the conduct of practice teaching and in 
the methods course in household arts. Miss Bernice Dodge and 
Miss Helen Goodspeed, both graduates of Teachers College, will 
also assist in practice teaching. Generous opportunities for 
practice teaching in household arts are available this year through 
the cooperation of the superintendent of schools of New York 
City. In Public School No. 43, situated at Amsterdam Avenue 
and 130th Street, all the girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
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will be taught household arts by students specializing in house- 
hold arts in Teachers College. There also will be numerous 
opportunities for practice teaching in various settlements of 
greater New York. © 

A new type of practical work will be available for the advanced 
students enrolled in Education 137—The Supervision of House- 
hold Arts. Each student of the course will give an evening 
lecture on home-making before the Neighborhood Lunch Club 
of 11 West 37th Street, a club having a membership of several 
hundred women. Similar evening lectures will be given at Christ 
Church on the relation of food and cooking to personal efficiency, 
all of these lectures to be given by the advanced students. 

Professors Kinne and Cooley have just finished several text- 
books known as the Home Making Series which are intended to 
serve the needs of girls of junior high school age in communi- 
ties other than large cities. There are three books in the series— 
Food and Health, Clothing and Health, and the Home and the 
Family. Professor Winchell attended the University of Chicago 
during the summer, taking advanced graduate work. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


The new appointments for this year in the department are 
Miss Elizabeth Mann, M. A., instructor in institution admin- 
istration; and Mrs. Jessie Woodruff, A. B., assistant in house- 
hold administration. Miss Rena S. Eckman, who has been 
head dietitian of the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
is giving some assistance in the supervision of field work of 
dietitians in the department of institution administration. 

Miss L. E. Weer, who was an instructor in household manage- 
ment last year, has been appointed director of household arts 
in the Los Angeles Normal School, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Katherine Fisher, who assisted in institution adminis- 
tration last year, has returned to her position as director of 
household economics, MacDonald College, Quebec, Canada. 
Miss Eunice True, ’16, and Miss Gladys Stratton have been 
appointed as assistants to Miss Southard in the housekeeping 
department of Whittier Hall. 

Marked increase was shown in the numbers of mature stu- 
dents in institution administration in the Summer Session of 
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1916. One group interested in the organization and manage- 
ment of institutions numbered seventy-five. 

The section of the American Home Economics Association 
known as the Institution Section, appointed for its officers 
for the coming year: Professor Emma H. Gunther, chairman; 
Miss Katherine Fisher, MacDonald College, Quebec, Canada, 
secretary. This section usually meets at Lake Placid Club 
in the Adirondacks the latter part of June, and discusses vital 
problems of interest to college dormitory directors, cafeteria 
managers, dietitians, and persons in similar fields. 


MATHEMATICS 


At the September meeting of the Mathematical Association 
of America, Professor Smith gave an address upon the History 
of Mathematical Recreations. At the September meeting of 
the American Mathematical Society he gave an address upon 
The Relation of the Problem of Mathematics to the History 
of Economics. 

Professor Smith has been appointed a member of an import- 
ant committee of the Mathematical Association of America, 
which proposes to take up the question of the criticism of 
mathematics at the present time. The committee will en- 
deavor to consider the question impartially and ascertain the 
real basis of the suggestions for reform, and the values which 
mathematicians can justly claim for their science. It is expected 
that this committee will take about three years for the work 
in hand. 

The registration in mathematics during the summer school 
was larger than ever before in the history of the work. A large 
body of earnest teachers from all over the country attended 
these courses. 

The Columbia University Quarterly for September contains 
a review by Professor Smith of the recent monographs by Dr. 
Flexner and President Eliot. The September number of the 
Educational Review contains an article by Professor Smith 
upon the History of American Arithmetics, and a forthcoming 
number will contain an article by him upon Mathematics in 
the Junior High School. Four of Professor Smith’s textbooks 
have recently been published in Spanish. 
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NURSING AND HEALTH 


There were 94 students in all registered in this department 
for the Summer Session as against 55 registered last summer. 
These students represented, in about equal proportions, hospital 
work, teaching and administration in training schools and 
public health and public school nursing. The majority of the 
students were women already holding positions of varying 
degrees of importance, and in many instances, giving up their 
entire vacations to take advantage of the work offered in the 
department during the summer. The students came from as 
far west and south as California and Texas. 

The course in public health nursing and the routine super- 
vision of that group of students were handled by Miss Cecilia 
Evans, a former student of this department and recently ap- 
pointed instructor of public health nursing in the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. It would be of interest 
to note that Miss Evans was one of the first students here to 
hold an Isabel Hampton Robb scholarship. New courses of 
special interest offered for this group during the summer were 
a course on diseases of children by Dr. La Fetra and a course 
on the mental disorders of children by Dr. L. Pierce Clarke. 

Certain important changes have taken place in the depart- 
ment during the past few months. Miss Anne Hervey Strong 
has been appointed professor in public health nursing in Sim- 
mons College and educational director of the training courses 
in the Instructive Visiting Nurses’ Association, Boston. In 
Miss Strong’s brief connection with the department she ren- 
dered invaluable service in building up the work of this divi- 
sion. Miss Florence M. Johnson (Smith College and a grad- 
uate of the New York Hospital), who has been for the past 
five or six years head of the Social Service Department of 
Harlem of the Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, has been appointed 
instructor in Miss Strong’s place. Other changes include the 
resignation of Dr. Armstrong, lecturer in sanitary science, to 
undertake an important piece of experimental work for the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. We 
have been fortunate enough, however, to be able to bring back 
to us our former associate, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, who now 
carries again the course which he started here six years ago in 
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municipal sanitation. At that time he had a group of about 
14 students. The registration now is about 150. Other new 
appointments for the coming year are Dr. Matthias Nicoll, 
educational director of the State Board of Health, as lecturer 
on administrative control of communicable diseases, and Miss 
Marcia Meade of the firm of Schenck and Meade, architects, 
of this city, as assistant to Mr. Van der Bent in his course in 
institution and house planning. The firm of which Miss Meade 
is a member recently won the prize given for the best plans for 
the Ellen Wilson Memorial Homes in Washington. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Sachs will be absent on leave during the Spring 
Session. He is planning an extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Professor Briggs is making a study of the Junior High School 
for the General Education Board. His investigations will take 
him to the coast and will fill most of his time during the first 
semester. 

Mr. Arthur T. French is to continue his work as an assis- 
tant in the department of secondary education, giving full 
time. He assists Professor Stevens in the work of supervised 
observation and teaching, a work which is developing rapidly. 
Opportunities are offered for practical work in the high schools 
of Leonia, Englewood, and Cliffside, New Jersey. All stu- 
dents without experience in the different departments of secon- 
dary education are required to do practical work before receiv- 
ing the Teachers College Diploma. 

The practical work consists in a series of supervised obser- 
vations in the schools of New York and vicinity, and in a period 
of five weeks’ service in one class room in one of the above 
named schools. Here the student becomes familiar with the 
routine of the class room and teaches the lessons as soon as 
he is able to do so. The number of students already registered 
for this work is larger than usual. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


In order to give actual experience in shop work and dress- 
making to the students specializing in textiles and clothing, 
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it had been planned last spring to send them this fall into a 
regular dressmaking shop in New York City for a period of 
seven weeks, fifteen hours a week. This plan had assumed 
that a small number of students would register for this work. 
The actual number of students, however, who enrolled this 
fall for this work was so large that it was not found feasible 
to carry out the work in a downtown dressmaking shop. In- 
stead shop work has been established in two of the rooms in 
Teachers College in charge of an expert trade worker as in- 
structor. Individual orders for dresses are executed in this 
shop as they would be in a business house downtown. This 
work is taken by the students registered in intermediate and 
advanced dressmaking classes. 

Professor Fales has just completed a text-book on dress- 
making for the use of schools and colleges, published by Scrib- 
ners. It contains chapters on drafting, designing, historic cos- 
tume, textiles, embroidery and the technique of dressmaking. 
Professor Fales also has in preparation a book on historic 
costume. 

Miss Laura I. Baldt, instructor in textiles and clothing, has 
just published a book on Clothing for Women, which is one 
of the series of Lippincott’s Home Manuals edited by Dr. 
Benjamin Andrews of Teachers College. The book is for use 
in schools, colleges and the home, giving practical working 
directions for the selection, design, and construction of women’s 
clothing, including various kinds of outer and undergarments. 

Mrs. Christine Nelson and Miss May Evans have been 
added to the staff as instructors in special classes in textiles 
and clothing. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE DISCUSSION CLUB 


One of the newer organizations of Teachers College is the 
Clearing House Discussion Club. The club dates from the 
fall of 1915, when it was initiated largely through the sugges- 
tions of Professor George D. Strayer. The general purpose of 
the organization is very clearly hinted at in the name; it is 
really a clearing house for the exchange of ideas among the 
men and women of the graduate school of Teachers College. 
The more immediate purpose of the club is to offer to its mem- 
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bers a chance to consider those educational problems that 
seem to deserve more time and attention than the somewhat 
formal restrictions of the class period permit. 

Since the principal object of the Clearing House is to discuss, 
the machinery of the club has been reduced to the simplest 
and most informal terms. There are no regular members, all 
persons present at any meeting having the right to vote. The 
presiding officer is known as the chairman and retains his posi- 
tion for only one meeting. His chief duties are to provide a 
topic for consideration and to procure a leader for the discus- 
sion. The chairman is assisted by the secretary, who is the 
only permanent officer of the organization. During the college 
year of 1915-16, Mr. L. R. Drown and Miss A. Florer served 
as secretaries, while the chairmanship was held by various men 
of the School of Education. 

The Clearing House has found in the cosmopolitan enroll- 
ment of the Summer Session a rather unusual opportunity. 
The meetings of the club have greatly increased both in variety 
and interest through the participation in them of thinkers and 
workers in education from all parts of the country. During the 
summer of 1916 various representative professors led the dis- 
cussions that at times aroused real enthusiasm and even lively 
controversy. The program for the four summer meetings of 
the Clearing House was as follows: 


“Educational Practice in the Missouri Experimental School; 
Qualitative Standards as Distinct from Quantitative,” 
Professor J. L. Meriam, University of Missouri. 

“Quantitative Measurements of School Achievements,” Pro- 
fessor G. D. Strayer, Teachers College. 

“Persistent Problems of Vocational Education,” Professor D. 
S. Snedden, Teachers College. 

“Militarism, the False Issue of the Day for American Civiliza- 
tion,” Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College. 


The four chairmen who had charge of the meetings of the 
Summer Session were: Mr. M. J. Walsh, Mr. J. H. Beach, 
Mr. J. W. Studebaker, and Mr. R. W. Johnson. Mrs. Helena 
Piotrowska acted as permanent secretary, serving throughout 
the summer. 
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SUMMER ACTIVITIES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
FEDERATION 


Despite the busy rush of the Summer Session, the work of 
the Federation of Religious Organizations went on with its 
usual enthusiasm. 

Many summer students, it was found, were so interested in 
learning for the first time of the coéperation existing between 
the various religious clubs at Teachers College, that it was 
decided to hold a mass meeting to explain its nature and its 
more extensive winter work. The speakers were Professor 
Monroe, Professor Andrews, Mrs. Toby, chairman of the inter- 
religious advisory board, and student representatives from the 
Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., the Catholic Club, and the 
Jewish Forum. 

Other meetings were held which were of general interest. 
Coéperating with Chaplain Knox, the workers found a ready 
response to the Sunday evening vesper services out on the 
campus. The Y. W. C. A. held some gatherings of its own, 
and the Y. M. C. A. conducted a most popular series which, 
despite its appeal for “‘men only,” attracted so many women 
that its sessions had to migrate to the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium in order to accommodate the crowds—little wonder 
when Professors Monroe, Bigelow, Strayer, and Cubberley were 
treating such subjects as “‘War and Education,” ‘‘Sex Educa- 
tion,” “Community Responsibility of the School Superinten- 
dent” and ‘The Future Status of the Country Church.” 

In addition to all this the summer community endeavored 
to help the winter work by soliciting contributions to the fund 
used to maintain a professorship at the Canton Christian Col- 
lege in China, a professorship which is being supported wholly 
by the students of Teachers College. 











ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





DR. JESSUP MADE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Dr. Walter A. Jessup, since 1913 dean of the College of 
Education of the State University of Iowa, was recently pro- 
motec to the presidency of this same university. The University 
of Iowa is one of the most progressive of the western state uni- 
versities. It is a co-educational institution with a total student 
enrollment of about 3,300. It has a full university organiza- 
tion which includes a graduate college, a college of liberal arts, 
a school of commerce, colleges of law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, applied science, and education, together with a 
summer session and a division of extension teaching. Dr. 
Jessup was active in building up the College of Education of 
the University during his services as dean of that college. 

Dr. Jessup was born in Richmond, Indiana, in 1877. He 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Earlham College in 1903, 
the degree of Master of Arts at Hanover College in 1908, and 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in 1911. Dr. Jessup was superintendent of 
schools at Westfield, Indiana, 1900-7, and at Madison, Indiana, 
1907-9. He was a student in education at Teachers College, 
1909-11. In 1912 he was elected dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Indiana University, a position which he resigned in 1913 
to accept the deanship of the College of Education at the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Jessup is the author of Social Factors 
Affecting Supervision of Special Subjects, and co-author with 
Dr. Lotus Coffman of Supervision of Arithmetic. He is a 
frequent contributor to educational periodicals. 


J. C. BROWN ELECTED NORMAL SCHOOL 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. Joseph Clifton Brown, recently instructor in education 
and principal of the new University High School at the Uni- 
386 
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versity of Illinois, was in June elected president of the State 
Normal School at St. Cloud, Minn. This is one of the influ- 
ential normal schools of the state, having a total enrollment of 
over 1,000 students. 

Mr. Brown was born in 1879 in Piqua, Ohio. He was edu- 
cated at Hanover College, where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1901. Later, in 1904-5, he pursued grad- 
uate studies at the University of Chicago. He took the degree 
of Master of Arts from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in 1912. Mr. Brown was instructor in mathematics in the 
high school at Noblesville, Ind., in 1901-3; superintendent of 
city schools at Paoli, Ind., 1904-5; instructor in mathematics 
at the State Normal School of Charleston, Ill., 1905-10, resign- — 
ing that position to become teacher, and later head of the 
department, of mathematics in the Horace Mann High School. 
In August, 1915, he resigned his position in the Horace Mann 
School to accept the principalship of the University High School 
at the University of Illinois: Mr. Brown assumed his new 
administrative duties at St. Cloud in July. 


SUMMER SESSION DINNER OF THE MEN 
IN EDUCATION 


There is one event to which the social calendar of the sum- 
mer colony at Teachers College is always adjusted. That 
occasion is the annual dinner of the men in education. 

On Wednesday, August 2, at six o’clock, almost four hundred 
teachers and administrators laid aside their customary dignity 
and sedateness and made their ninth annual pilgrimage to the 
banquet hall at the West End Restaurant. Here they were 
seated at long tables arranged according to states, and for 
more than four hours were edified and refreshed with some 
moderately high living garnished with a rare combination of 
stunts, witticisms, spellbindery, and songs. These last were the 
joint literary productions of Hunter, Woody, and Bentley, 
while the musical setting was adequately arranged for by Mohler 
and Kraft. Mr. Kraft assisted further by presiding gracefully 
at the piano and adding a much needed harmony to the musical 
dictatorship of Chief Chorister “Big”? Hunter of Nebraska, who 
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led the singing. The crowd responded to the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne” and with just a touch of pathos: 
“They used to stick us forty bucks, 

They’ve gone to forty-eight; 

They’ve added on a fiver, too, 

To make us pay the freight. 

And yet the crowd grows year by year, 

They’re coming you can tell. 

And if they’d stick us forty more 

They’d crowd in here like—the subway.” 


The first stunt was a fake faculty meeting called to deliberate 
on Preparedness. Various degrees of professional dignity and 
logic were portrayed by McWhirter, Jones, Noble, Zaugg, and 
Bair. 

Then followed a roll call by states which was rudely broken 
into by one King, of Butte, who arose to complain fervently 
about the quality and quantity of the food that was being 
served. Studebaker of Iowa made an able defense of the 
cuisine; which, however, he supplemented with a plaint that 
he had traveled many hundreds of miles to hear Professor 
Strayer and now found his name omitted from the program. 
Pickell of Indiana resented this affront warmly and attempted 
to mollify the gentleman from Iowa with a rebate of ten cents. 
At this point the guests broke in somewhat impatiently with: 


“We all came down to the banquet 
To hear the daffodils.” 


Thurber of Indiana immediately responded for the head of 
the department of administration with a moving rendition of 
the old favorite, supplemented by Gowans of Kansas, who 
insisted on a hearing for “Opportunity,” until he was inter- 
rupted by the now wearied banqueteers with a polite hint, 
solemnly chanted, of— 


“Good night, Strayer.” 


The tension at this point was a good deal relieved by the 
head waiter, who though a bit mixed on the cues provided him 
by the toastmaster ef al, entered with a capable and business- 
like policeman, and insisted on the immediate arrest and exit 
of one Professor George D. Strayer. The situation was further 
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complicated by the proprietor of the restaurant, who “called” 
Chief Chorister Hunter in the rather expressive vernacular of 
Harlem and threatened to expel from the room all parties con- 
cerned in the demonstration of undue levity and conduct un- 
becoming educators. The situation was again relieved by a 
congratulatory telegram from Terry and Fretwell, toastmaster 
and manager respectively of the 1915 Big Dinner. This was 
followed by a hurry-up wire from the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture to Dean Russell, negotiating for the immediate delivery 
of one of the bovine specimens for which the Dean is rapidly 
gaining a more than local reputation. 

A more formal but hardly less hilarious “program” then 
followed. Those who took part were: 

Toastmaster: J. H. Bentley. 

Responses: R. G. Jones, Professor Paul Monroe, P. W. L. 
Cox, Professor E. P. Cubberley, S. D. Shankland, and Professor 
T. H. Briggs. 

Address: Dean James E. Russell. 

The address of Dean Russell was serious in its nature and 
met with close attention. The Dean sketched the current war 
situation and urged upon the men present the need for a real 
educational preparedness, and their own responsibility and 
opportunity in the tremendous economic and social crisis that 
must come to the United States in the wake of the great world 
war. The speech emphasized what after all is the fundamental 
purpose of all attempts at good fellowship and solidarity at 
Teachers College, namely, the securing of the intelligent co- 
operation of all the men interested in education for the common 
good of society. 

The activities of the evening were in general charge of a 
dinner committee composed of B. D. Remy (chairman), E. 
Oberholtzer, F. G. Pickell, S. G. Noble, F. M. Hunter and 
C. Woody. To these men should be given a share of the praise 
for the success of the ninth annual summer session dinner of 
the men in education. 

The attendance at this dinner, like that of other Teachers 
College dinners, was representative of educational leadership 
throughout the country. Educators were present from forty 
states in the Union, besides the Dominion of Canada. Among 
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those present were one hundred and twenty-eight school super- 
intendents, seventy-seven high school principals, six normal 
school presidents, three college deans, thirty-three professors 
and instructors of education, beside numerous supervisors and 
elementary school principals. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE WOMEN’S DINNER 


On Wednesday evening, August 2, 1916, four hundred and 
thirty-four of the women students of the Teachers College 
Summer Session assembled at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
for a dinner that proved to be the largest as well as one of the 
most successful in the history of women’s dinners. There were 
present representatives of every variety of the teaching pro- 
fession from kindergarten instructors to university professors, 
and from exponents of the classics to practitioners of cookery. 
Seven deans of women added dignity to the occasion; and forty 
states, in addition to Canada and Scotland, answered to the 
roll call. The spirit shown by the guests was somewhat un- 
usual, all the women present responding enthusiastically to 
the stimulus of a good time and good cheer. Although the 
general tone of the dinner was in distinctly marked contrast 
to that of the men’s dinner held the same evening, yet the 
guests, as occasion demanded, relaxed to the extent of applaud- 
ing their favorites in both faculty and student body with such 
lyric greetings as: 

“‘Ain’t she neat, ha, ha, sweet, ha, ha, 
Handsome and fair? 
She is a dandy, they all do declare; 
She’s a high rolling lady as well. 


Here’s to Miss .......... ! 
Say! don’t she look swell?” 


However, emotions and reactions were kept within decorous 
bounds; and in the words of Professor Stevens to the reporter: 
“Everything was charming and dignified, and there were no 
stunts.” 

The guests of honor were: Mrs. James E. Russell, Mrs. 
Paul Monroe, Mrs. M. A. Bigelow, and Mrs. F. M. McMurry. 

The toastmistress, Miss Sara A. Converse, presided over a 
list of wise and witty contributions as follows: 
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As Others See Us.—Miss Converse. 

An Inside View.—Mrs. James E. Russell. 
Housing Conditions.—Mrs. W. H. Kilpatrick. 
Theory versus Practice.—Miss Sandford. 
Recreation.—Mrs. John Hall. 

A Bird’s Eye View.—Dr. Katherine Reiley. 
Fiction and Fact.—Professor Azubah Latham. 
Statistics—Vital and Otherwise.—Miss Bunce. 
History up to Date.—Professor Romiett Stevens. 
Students as Faculty Educators.—Professor Patty Hill. 
Soloist.—Miss Wellington. 


Not a little of the success of the evening was due to the 
energy and resourcefulness of the committee in charge of the 
arrangements: Misses Converse (chairman), Gardner, Bunce, 
Cunningham, Oistad, Freeland, Hamilton, Davis, Craig, Wiswell, 
Reed and Moran. 


WOODY’S NEW TEST IN ARITHMETIC 


One of the latest and most valuable additions to the series 
of Teachers College Contributions to Education is the mono- 
graph entitled “‘Measurements of Some Achievements in 
Arithmetic,”* by Dr. Clifford Woody, Assistant Professor of 
Education in the State University of Washington. 

In this study Dr. Woody has made a careful attempt to 
determine the exact difficulty of thirty or forty examples in 
each of the four fundamental operations of arithmetic. In 
each of the four operations the problems are well graduated 
as to difficulty of solution, beginning with the most simple 
example that could be found and increasing gradually in com- 
plexity and difficulty to problems so difficult that not more 
than half of the eighth grade children could solve them cor- 
rectly, even if allowed unlimited time for their solution. 

When the difficulty of each of the addition problems had been 
determined, the entire set was arranged in the order of diffi- 
culty, from easy to hard, making an “Addition Scale.” In a 
similar manner a ‘‘ Subtraction Scale,” a ‘‘ Multiplication Scale,” 





* Published in 1916 by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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and a “Division Scale’ were prepared. This set of scales is 
called “Series A.” Twenty minutes time is to be allowed for 
solving the problems in each of the Series A scales. 

For those who desire to make a more rapid, though less 
adequate measurement of the abilities of their pupils, Dr. 
Woody has selected certain problems from each scale in Series 
A to constitute four short scales, known as ‘“‘Series B’” The 
differences in difficulty between consecutive problems in the 
Series B scales are much more nearly equal than are the differ- 
ences in the Series A scales, which makes the Series B scales 
less liable than are those of Series A to misinterpretation by 
the unscientifically trained user. Only ten minutes time is 
allowed for solving the problems in each of the short Series 
B scales. 

The monograph gives specific directions concerning the 
methods to be followed in administering the tests, in tabulating 
the results, and in calculating the class scores. The score of 
a class on a Series A scale, for example, is to be calculated from 
the difficulty of the five problems which come nearest to caus- 
ing exactly 50% of the class to fail. On the Series B scales, 
however, each child is to receive a score indicating the number 
of problems he has solved correctly, and the median class achieve- 
ment is to be determined in the usual manner from the total 
distribution of scores. 

Dr. Woody’s scales make it possible now for the first time 
actually to measure the progress of pupils in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic, from the second school grade up 
through the eighth. The well known Courtis Tests will no 
doubt continue to be used as a supplement to the Woody 
Scales by those who desire to emphasize and measure speed 
in the upper grades, but the results of Dr. Woody’s study 
show that the child’s ability in addition, in subtraction, in 
multiplication or in division has already reached about two- 
thirds of its normal eighth grade development before the child 
is able to solve correctly a single one of the Courtis (Series B) 
problems. In view of this fact, it would be wasteful of the 
child’s energies and probably injurious to further growth to 
employ and drill for the Courtis speed tests earlier than the 
sixth school grade. 
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A specimen scale of Woody’s Series B is given below: 
ADDITION SCALE—SERIES B 








eT ee rT hs Se 
When is your next birthday?........ How old will you be?.... 
Are you a boy or girl?. yzd....In what grade are you’........ 
(1) (2) of (5) (7) (10) 
2 2 17 72 3+1=> 21 
3 4 2 26 33 
au. 3 — — 35 
(13) (14) (16) (19) (20) 
23 25 + 42 = 9 $ .75 $12.50 
25 24 1.25 16.75 
16 12 .49 15.75 
a 15 ccnhgadsbaal 
19 
(21) (22) (23) (24) (30) 
$8.00 547 ++34=— 4.0125 23 
5.75 197 1.5907 63 
2.33 685 4.10 33 
4.16 678 8.673 — 
.94 456 
6.32 393 
—— 525 
240 
152 
(33) (36) 
.49 2 yr. 5 mo. 
. 28 3 yr. 6 mo. 
. 63 4 yr. 9 mo. 
.95 5 yr. 2 mo. 
1.69 6 yr. 7 mo. 
. 22 ——_—— 
.33 
. 36 
1.01 
56 
.88 
(38) 
.75 25.091 + 100.4 + 25 + 98.28 + 19.3614 = 
.56 
1.10 
.18 
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The gradually increasing complexity of the examples in the 
Woody scales, together with the detailed type of tabulation 
suggested for recording the achievement of each pupil and 
class, makes it possible for the teacher or supervisor to see at 
a, glance just what steps each class or pupil needs to have 
explained or to be drilled upon at the next recitation period. 
In respect to this diagnosing of a child’s or a class’s weak- 
nesses, Woody’s Series A Scales are superior to the scales of 
Series B. By anyone who wishes merely to compare the achieve- 
ment of his school with that of some other, however, the Series 
B Scales will probably be used more frequently, because of 
their brevity. 

For the convenience of school officers and teachers who wish 
to test the ability of pupils in arithmetic by the Woody 
method, the scales have been printed in larger type on separate 
sheets of paper, each 8%” x 11”, with ample space for the 
insertion of answers. There are four sheets in Series A and 
four sheets in Series B.* 

Dr. Clifford Woody’s monograph above described is his 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy which he 
received at Teachers College, Columbia University, in June, 1916. 

Mr. Woody was educated in the public schools of Indiana, 
graduating from the Thornton High School in 1903. After 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1908 he taught in the high school at Gaston, Indiana, 
1908-12, becoming in the last two years of his stay there the 
superintendent of the system. He was a graduate student at 
Indiana University during the summer terms of 1910, 1912, 
and 1913 and during the academic years of 1912-13, receiving 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1913. He became a fellow in 
education in 1913-14 at the same university and taught in the 
school of education during the spring terms of 1913 and 1914. 
In 1914 he came to Teachers College as a graduate student 
and was a fellow in education during the year 1915-16. In 
June, 1916, Dr. Woody was appointed assistant professor of 
education at the State University of Washington situated in 
Seattle. 





* These sheets are published and sold by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. Each scale is sold at 40 cents per 100 sheets. 
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DR. HOKE CHOSEN HEAD OF DULUTH SCHOOLS 


Dr. Kremer Jacob Hoke was recently elected superintendent 
of schools of Duluth, Minnesota. Duluth has one of the most 
progressive school systems of the Middle West, with a school 
enrollment of 16,000 pupils and a staff of 475 teachers. The 
annual school expenditures are nearly $900,000. 

Dr. Hoke was born in Emmettsburg, Maryland, in 1878. 
He received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts from Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmettsburg, Maryland, 
in 1904. During the year 1906-7, he was a student in the 
University of Virginia, receiving the degree of Master of Arts 
from that institution in 1907. He was a student in Teachers 
College during the summer sessions of 1909, 1910, and 1911, 
and the academic year 1912-13, as a candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of educational adminis- 
tration. The Doctor’s degree was conferred upon him in 
February, 1916. The title of his dissertation was The Rela- 
tion of Intelligence, Achievements and School Progress. 

Dr. Hoke was a teacher in the Cambridge, Maryland, High 
School, 1904-6, and in the Manchester, Virginia, High School 
during 1908-9. The following year he was principal and super- 
intendent of schools in the same place. He was assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Richmond, Virginia, in 1910-12. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments are among those made for the 
school year 1916-17: 

Florence E. Bamberger, A. M., 1916, instructor in elementary 
education, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Genevieve Coy, A. M., 1915, private research assistant to 
the General Education Board, Urbana, IIl. 

Alfred Davis, formerly teacher of mathematics at the Horace 
Mann School, will teach mathematics at the Francis Parker 
School, Chicago, Il. 

Agnes L. Rogers will be assistant in experimental education 
Teachers in College. 

Laura E. Andrews, B. S., 1916, instructor in home economics, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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Frederick H. Bair, candidate for his Doctor’s degree, will be 
head of the English department in the high school at Albany, 
N. Y. 

Nelle Jane Campbell will be instructor in foods and cookery 
at the Horace Mann School. 

Sylvia Campiglia, B. S., 1916, instructor in household arts, 
State Normal School, Pittsburg, Kan. 

L. Belle Hart will be instructor in physical education and 
hygiene at the State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Martha Jenkins, A. M., 1916, instructor in general science, 
Speyer School, New York City. 

Claribel Kinley, B. S., 1916, instructor in domestic art, Mills 
College, California. 

Louise Knight, B. S., 1916, supervisor of household arts, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Helen Charlotte Lantz will be instructor in household arts 
in the New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

M. Minerva Lawrence, B. S., 1916, instructor in the home 
welfare division of the extension department of the University 
of Texas, Austin Tex. 

Daniel B. Leary, A. M., 1915, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 

Lila M. O’Neale, B. S., 1916, instructor in domestic art, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Helene Pope, formerly assistant in nutrition and food eco- 
nomics at Teachers College, will be instructor in domestic 
science at the Carnegie School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sarah Potter will be instructor in household arts at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Herbert A. McKean, A. M., 1916, will be head of the indus- 
trial arts department in the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

F. Otis Randall, A. M., 1916, principal of the county high 
school at Kalispell, Mont. 

George H. Reavis has resigned his research scholarship at 
Teachers College for the coming year to become assistant 
state superintendent of schools in Maryland. 

Paul H. Smiley, B. S., 1916, instructor in industrial arts, 
State Normal School, Gorham, Me. 
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William L. Spencer, A. M., 1915, has given up his research 
scholarship at Teachers College for next year to become in- 
structor in education in the State Normal College at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

Martha C. Thomas, B. S., 1916, will be district agent of 
home economics in rural extension work for middle Tennessee. 

Arthur Turner, candidate for his Doctor’s degree, will be 
instructor in education in Agnes Scott College at Decatur, Ga. 

Letitia Weer, B. S., 1915, will be director of home economics 
in the State Normal School at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary E. Bl,the, A. M., 1916, instructor in household arts 
in the home economics department of the Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Theodore H. Eaton, A. M., 1915, will be head of the new 
agricultural education department of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, Storrs, Conn. 

Mary Elizabeth Gaul, B. S., 1916, will have charge of the 
kindergarten at the White Plains Branch of the New York 
Orthopedic Hospital for Children. 

Raymond A. Kent, A. M., 1910, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Margaret A. Landrine, B. S., 1916, instructor in domestic 
science, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS 





Professional Comradeship for the 
Teacher of English 


The stimulus of personal touch with others engaged in 
like tasks is needed by all workers. This is provided for the 
teachers of English in the United States by 


The English Journal 
Edited by JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
This embodies the following features: 


1 Leading articles discussing in an authoritative way every aspect 
of English teaching and the equipment for it; 

2 Round table contributions in a delightfully informal and 
direct manner; 

3 Editorials setting forth important current educational issues; 

4 News of the National Council of Teachers of English, of fifty 
local societies, of current articles and pamphlets valuable to 
English teachers; and 

5 Reviews and notices of new books. 


All leaders in education and writers on educational subjects refer to 
the English Journal as the authority in its field. It is indispensable to 
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